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Thoughtful people in every State 
are turning to the POSTAL LIFE 


The Company saves them money 
and helps safeguard their health 


VIGOROUS POSTAL 
GROWTH 


Recently a big business man 
out West arranged a POS- 
TAL policy for $50,000, pay- 
ing a premium in advance— 
all by correspondence. 

He found the POSTAL to 
be sound, well-managed and a 
money-saver for him. 

He saves $613. at the start 
—the agent’s commission on 
his first-year’s premium; in 
subsequent years he receives 
the agent’s renewal-commission 
and an office-expense saving, 
amounting to 9% per cent of 
his premium, or $163.50 each 
year, guaranteed in his policy. 

This seemed good to the 
man out West and it seems 
good to many others taking 
out smaller policies, through- 
out the United States and 
the Provinces of Canada. 

Our first quarter’s new busi- 
ness in 1912 has doubled that 
for a like period in 1ott. 

February just past was 17% 
larger than January, March 
was 44% larger than February 
and April was larger still. 
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On Whole-Life con-j 
tracts there is an 

average first-year’ 

commiss‘on-dividend of 
4 5% guaranteed } 
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renewal 
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office- § 
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annual policy 9 1 ; 
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No company, new or old, 
can, we believe, match this 
record of comparative increase 
—an increase due to the fact 
that “thoughtful people in ev- 
ery State are turning to the 


POSTAL LIFE.” 
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STRONG POSTAL 
POINTS 


First: Old-line legal-reserve 
insurance-—not fraternal or as 
sessment. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now more than $10.- 
000,000. J/nsurance in force 
more than $50,000,000. 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the State 
Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under strict 
State requirements and subject 
to the United States postal 
authorities, 


Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of risks 


Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau provides one _ free 
medical examination each year, 
if desired, 


The POSTAL LIFE conducts an in- 
terstate business but with offices in 
New York only; it does not ‘‘enter’’ 
other States and is therefore not sub- 
ject to State licenses, fees, and taxes 
for occupying territory and for other 
State exactions, thus making sub- 
stantial savings for all policy- 
holders wherever they may live. 


’T will pay you to find out just what you can save, the first year and every 
other, by arranging with the POSTAL. 


The Company will send no agent to visit you. To get official infor- 
mation, simply write and say: ‘‘Mail insurance-particulars as men- 


tioned in The Independent of May 2.’’ 
1. YOUR OCCUPATION 


Derives Business 
from Every State 


And be sure to give: 


2. THE EXACT DATE OF YOUR BIRTH 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Only Non-Agency 
Company in America 
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NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 








THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 
By RACHEL CAPEN SCHAUFFLER 


A love story of missionary life which for sheer human 
interest it is hard to surpass. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


WHITE ASHES 
‘By KENNEDY-NOBLE 


“Altogether, a clever book, readable throughout, and 
unvaryingly attractive. The reader chuckles over it 
with delight.”"—New York Tribune. 

Decorated covers, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 








JULIA FRANCEJAND HER TIMES 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
“A brilliant’ story of modern society. s -« <The 
best suffrage book up-to-date.”—New York Times, | 
Surpasses this versatile author’s “The Conqueror.’ 
“Tower of Ivory,” etc. ‘ 
Cloth, $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.48 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 
A_ reissue of this famous novel which the versatile 
sailor-author: has admitted to be his favorite story. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 











NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS OF POETRY 





THE EVERLASTING MERCY 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
“Daring, realistic, narrative verse . . . gripping 
in its story asa novel . . . thrillingly exciting.”— 
New York Globe. Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 


WOMENKIND 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
“A striking, sympathetic, appeal for unfortunate 
women.” Decorated cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.04 
By the same Author 


DAILY BREAD 


“The book of the year.”—Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
“Dramatic poems, vividly presenting under-currents of 
lives merely earning daily bread.” 

Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 








THE HILL OF VISION 
By JAMES STEPHENS 


Original poems. Striking, picturesque, witty, and hu- 
morous as this author’s previous work, “Insurrections.” 
Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.25 





THE WAR GOD 


A Tragedy in Five Acts 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
“A compelling plea for humanity the most 
powerful dramatic work of the season.”—Palj Mall 
Gazette (London). ; 
Decorated cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.34 








OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT EVIL. By JANE ADDAMS 


A work to be seriously pondered by every serious man and woman. 
have investigated the “white-slave” traffic, and often the stories of girls who have been d 
net—are the things of which Miss Addams’s book is made. 
evil, startling in its revelations, judicious in its suggestions, and sympathetic in its viewpoint. 


Actual experiences of those who 
; rawn into the 
Absolutely frank in its treatment of the social 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


OLD AGE. DEPENDENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. By LEE W. SQUIER 


A conci e, complete, survey of the pension movement in America. Throws new and unexpected light on 


one of the greatest of national problems. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


THE WISCONSIN IDEA. By CHARLES McCARTHY, Professor of Political Science in the University 


of Wisconsin. 


Discusses State regulation of railroads, public utilities, the referendum, the recall, primaries, etc., as identi- 
fied with the “Wisconsin” development of these great questions of the day. 


Tug aw DEMOCRACY. By WALTER E, WEYL. 


Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


‘elitical, Social and Economic Tendencies in the United States 


“Blazes the pioneer’s path for the rapidly approaching order of humane government—a socialized democracy.” 
“A masterly, scathing, and absolutely fearless arraignment of the = oe Journal, 
if 


oth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


MARCUS ALONZO HANNA, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By HERBERT CROLY, Author of “The Promise 


of American Life.” 


Tells the complete story of Hanna’s life, and analyzes the conditions which made possible the exercise ot 


his tremendous power. 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND By PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 


Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 


A triliant stady of the humanistic movement and the important social problems which have partly bridged 
the gulf Letwe-n British political parties and classes to the advantage of the entire community. 


SOCIALISM AS IT IS. By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


d-wide revolutionary movement, showing Socialism as a living, growing, evolutionary 
force, vigorous, many-sided, and convincingly human. 


A survey of the wor 


Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


Cloth, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.13 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE. By W. H. SMITH, Author of “The Evolution of Dodd,” 
“A book to set one thinking—that rare thing, a book that is really alive.” Analyzes the national attempt 


to educate “all the children of 


all the people,” and describes the present status of the complex problem. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61 
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The Story of Music 


By W. J. HENDERSON. Twelfth Edition, Revised, 
with additional matter. Crown 8vo. Pp. xx+206. 
$1.00 net, by mail, $1.10. 

. Mr. Henderson has accomplished, with rare 
judgment and skill, the task of telling the story of the 
growth of the art of music without encumbering his 
pages with excess of biographical material. He has 
aimed at a connected recital, and, for its sake, has 
treated of creative epochs and epoch-making works 
rather than. groups of composers segregated by the ac- 
cidents of time and space. ; Admirable for its 
succinctness, clearness and gracefulness of statement.” 
—New York Tribune. 


William James 


By EMILE BOUTROUX, Membre de I’Institut. Trans 
lated from the second edition by ARCHIBALD and 
Bs ARBARA HENDERSON. 8ve. $1.00 net, by mail, 
1.08. 

“Heartily commended to those who wish for a shor 
but illuminating summary of pragmatism.”—The 
Times, London. 


The Educational Theory of 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


By WILLIAM BOYD, D.Phil., Lecturer in Education 
in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


“ . . may be recommended as a work of solid use- 
fulness.” —Nation. 


Ch +. = e 

ristianity: 

An Interpretation 

By S. D. McCONNELL, er LL.D., D.C.L. 
8vo. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.28 

Those who have felt comps lled to move from 
the old intellectual standards of faith in order to meet 


the new currents of thought will find justification and 
comfort in reading this. .’—The Independent. 


Crown 


The Religious Question in 
Public Education: a Critical 


Examination of Schemes Represent- 
ing Various Points of View. 


By ATHELSTAN RILEY, M.A., MICHAEL E. SAD- 
LER, C.B., M.A., Professor of the History of Educa 
tion at Owens College, and CYRIL JACKSON, M.A.., 
Vice-Chairman of the London County Council. Crown 
80. $2.00 net, 

Both the schemes and the editors’ criticisms 
are interesting and should do considerable toward en- 
lightening those who are to have an influence in shap- 
=“ the educational legislation of the next few years. 

.’—Journal of Education, 


Central Churchmanship: or 
the Position, Principles and Policy of 
Evangelical Churchmen in Relation 
to Modern Thought and Work. 


By the Right Rev. J. DENTON THOMPSON, D.D. 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net. 

if any man is so deluded as to believe that 
Evangelical Churchmanship is dead or dying, or has 
any idea of dying, in the Church of England, tha 
man ought to get this book and read it at once. 
—Southern Churchman. 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Publishers, New York 


“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is their 
highest recommendation and strongest guaran- 
tee. In the sixty-two years since the first 
Emerson was made, these pianos have won the 
unqualified endorsement of 


more than 98,000 purchasers 


The watilling test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to 
obtain a truly high-class in- 
strument at an extremely mod- 
erate price, do not fail to 
write today for our catalogue 
of Upright styles and New 
Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 





PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 
Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 


most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 


which you pay for ordinary work. 


Write for my interest- 


ing Photo-folder on the subject. 


F. 


KUSTER, Bookbinder, 316 Lafayette St., New York. 











DIV-A-LET PIISION BY LETTERS 


metic of the Alphabet. 
vidual amusement. 
“shut-ins.”” W. H. 


The most w= 4 mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
Adapted to parties or for indi- 
Just the thing for convalescents and 

, Originator and Publisher, 141 


Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





No Reading Fee 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
Terms, 10 Per Cent 
I Do Not Edit or Revise MS. 








BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion, 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 
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Important Spring Books 





























Evening Sun. 








Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


The Promised Land 


By MARY ANTIN 


“One of the woxderful books, not of this year or that, 
but of all the years "—Jacob A. Riis. 


“This vivid story is the most interesting contribution of 
the year to the im nigrant problem. 
self-revelation which stirs and persuades.”—New York 


A rare document of 


“It is long since we have had so cheering a word on the 
future of the country.”—Springfeld Republican. 


Postpaid $1:90. 






































Nietzsche fae Scum o’ the Earth 
a 1:BY, PAUL ELMER MORE By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
A brief but brilliant biographical sketch of “Flung out with the freedom, raciness, and 
the most tragic figure among all the modern | wildness of Whitman—a song that thrills us 
philosophers."—St. Paul Pioncer Press. With | with the future of America.’—The Literary 
portrait. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05. Digest. With frontispiece. $1.00 net. Post- 
Z paid $1.09. : 
a The Adventure of Life - : —— 
me prices By WILFRED T. GRENFELL Freight Classification 
interest- “He preaches the gospel of the Christianity By J. F. STROMBECK 
ew York. that manifests itself in works and love.”— “An excellent monograph on a subject of 
N. Y. Sun. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.19. deep economic significance.”—Cincinnatt Times 
! Star. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.00. 
ENTS The Factory : — 
Yor indl. By J. T. LINCOLN The Contest for California in 1861 
cents and “A comprehensive and optimistic history of By ELIJAH R. KENNEDY 
— the factory in its relation to social life and A biographical and historical work as fas- 
. progress."—Chicago News. $1.00 net. Post- cinating as it is instructive. Illustrated. 
ICE paid $1.07. $2.25 net. Postpaid $2.43. 
Socialism and Character Lee the American 
RK ngs. @bY, VIDA D. SCUDDER By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 
Miss Scudder kas set herself a task which “No finer eulogy of a great man has been 
vise MS she has performed nobly.”—Boston Transcript. delivered than this.’—New York Sun. Ylus- 
onah $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63. trated. $2.50 net. Postpatd $2.70. 
ae Copyright: Its History and Law | Henrik Ibsen 
By RICHARD R. BOWKER By OTTO HELLER 
“A storehouse of information, both general A & ae ve d It 
and detailed, classified and arranged in a A sympathetic and enthusiastic study of Ib- 
satisfactory manner.”—N. Y. Times. $5.00 net, | S¢,in the light of all his writings. With fron- 
Postpaid $5.27. tispiece. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
No. ie pe acaamemaae ae ~ aaa * 
SWEST The Boy and His Gang Important Timber Trees of the U. S. 
w books By J. ADAMS PUFFER By SIMON B. ELLIOTT 
cut in “An exceptionally suggestive and inspiring An authoritative and practical hand-book of 
terature, book for the student of childhood.”—Phila- | everyday forestry, 47 illustrations. $2.50 net. 
und Fic- delphia Press. $1.00 net. Postpaid. Postpaid $2.68. 
PANY | | | Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY —__ NEw York 
———$— 
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Wedding Stationery 


Approved forms of Invitations. Announcements 
and At Home Cards, engraved in correct style 
by skilled artisans. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, “ied Sis 











IRON VASES 


{ For PARKS, COUNTRY ESTATES 
and CITY LAWNS made with reservoir 
containing sufficient water to last from 10 
to 15 days. Over 100 styles and sizes, $3.00 
to $100.00 each. Write for illustrated cat- 
alogue. 


WALBRIDGE & COMPANY 
Dept. 5 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


: HOUSEFURNISHING 
JEWIS® @ONGER * ~ wAREROOMS 
Largest and 0 ror nga in the Country 


Cooking Utensils of Every Kind Tin, Copper, Aluminum, Nickel and Enamel 


. , Steel. Moulds, Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Glass. itchen and Laundry Furniture, House Cleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners. 
Fireplace Furnishings, Etc. 


Refrigerators—™«« Lined, Glass Lined, Enameled Steel, Sanitary, Odorless and Dry. 
FORTY-FIFTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














are used nowadays 

= =S5 SS THE BEST WAY ROMEIKE’S : by Ry — 

Rae ID The use of the inpivinpvaL | PRESS CLIPPINGS 20035 o thos 

# COMMUNION SERVICE has you in constant touch with all public and private wants, 

imcreased the attendance at | and supply you with news bearing upon any line of busi- 

th e Lord’s Supper in thou- ness. We read for our subscribers all the important pa- 

sands of churches. It will do rs published in the United States and abroad. If you 

for your church, Send for illus- ave never used press clippings, drop us a postal and we 

ted price list. will show you how they can be of advantage to you. 

--— INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. Write for booklet and terms. 

1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philedeiphis ROMEINE, INC., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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PUTNAM’S SPRING BOOKS 





IN 


THE AMAZON 


JUNGLE 


‘ Adventures in a Remote Part of the Upper Amazon River 
Including a Sojourn Among the Cannibal Indians 


By ALGOT LANGE 


*With an Introduction by Frepertck S. DELLENBAUGH 


Octavo. 
A unique narrative of discovery and adventure. 


With 86 Iilustrations from Original Photographs by the Author. 


$2.50 net. By mail, $2.75 


Not only is the region described one that has long 


piqued curiosity, but the exceptional trials that the author endured and the unusual experiences that at every 


step beset his progress form a tout ensemble that makes one’s heart throb with sympathetic interest in the 
hardihood and pluck that finally conquered over the treachery of the horror-infested jungle. 





HUMAN EFFICIENCY 


A Psychological Stady of Modern Problems 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph. D. 
Author of “The Power of Silence” 

Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 
Starting with the present day scientific psychology, 
and its emphasis in both mind and body, the author 
endeavors to apply psychological principles to the ques- 
tion of efficiency at large. He insists on the need 
of investigating the entire subject of the nature, scope 
arfd wise use of energy and emphasizes the power of 
will, conscious control, and intellectual co-ordination. 





THE CHILD OF THE DAWN 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Author of “From a College Window,” 
“The Upton Letters,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


An allegory of fantasy dealing with the hope of im- 
mortality. The author does not attempt any philo- 
sophical or ontological exposition of what is hidden 
behind the veil of death, but deals with the subject 
imaginatively or poetically, seeking, as he says, “to 
translate hopes into visions.” 





First Series, THE TRAGEDIES 


Grania, Kincora, Dervorgilla 
Crown &8vo. 





IRISH FOLK-HISTORY PLAYS 


By LADY GREGORY 


Each $1.50 net. 


Second Series, THE TRAGIC COMEDIES 


The Canavans, The White Cockade, The Deliverer 
By mail, $1.65. 





Lady Gregory has preferred going for her material to the traditional folk history rather than to the au- 


thorized printed versions, and she has been able, in so doing, to make her plays more living. 


The choice 


of folk history rather than written history gives a freshness of treatment and elasticity of material which has 


toric plays.” 


made the late J. M. Synge say that “Lady Gregory’s method had brought back the possibility of writing his- 





Endorsed by A. C. Benson, A. E. W. Mason, W. J. Locke 


By MIRIAM ALEXANDER 
Colored Frontispiece. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 
Great English Prize Novel Winner of Prize of $1,250 
A lively, unaffected, and interesting story of good 


craftsmanship, showing imagination and insight, with 
both vivid and dramatic qualities. 











is absorbing. 
is absorbing. 
England are delightful.”—Boston Transcript. 









Foarth Large Printing 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


By E. M. DELL 
Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 
“Brings a sense of refreshment that will win for it 


The descriptions of life in India and 
The Descriptions of life in India and 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“THE ROSARY” 





THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE 


A Romance in Seven Days 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


Author of “The Mistress of Shenstone,” 
9 Full-page Illustrations in Color, $1.35 net. 


“The Following of the Star” 
By mail, $1.50 


A book in every way worthy of “The Rosary”; wholesome, sweet, instinct with nobility, throbbing with 


life and with love. 
rare naturalness and beauty. 


One cannot but wish that life might oftener bring one in contact with characters of such 





NEW YORK 
45th Street, 2-6 West 
23d Street, 27-29 West " 





LONDON 


24 Bedford Street 
Strand 
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38 minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park Beautiful grounds devoted to outdoor 
sports. Field hockey, tennis, riding, coasting, etc. 


r 


€ New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

. Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate admits to ~ 

& , Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced Courses for graduates of High 
= 


R ROGERS HALL SCHOOL airts | 


Schools. Special advantages in Music. Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts. For catalogue 
address Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 

















BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN Main St. Bradford, Mass. 
One hunared and ninth year 
Thirty miles from Bostun, in beautiful Merrimac Valley. Ex- 
tensive gruunds and modern equipment Cerificate admits to 
leading colleges. General course of five years and two years’ y 
course for High School graduates. Address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal 











Home School for Girls 


Distinctly Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesome and 
beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor 
life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1,000 feet of 
seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals observed especially 


* for results in health, character and 
education. New Equipment. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic: Arts, French, German, 
Spanish—native teachers. All branches of study. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins. P. 0. Box P, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


THE LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


ILLINOIS 
Of Landscape, Architecture, Gardening and Horticulture 
for Women. Tuition $100. Address LOWTHORPE SCHOOL. re for Colle e 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowthorpe, Groton. 
at Home #823:5 
SHORT-STORY WRITING nethods. OUF courses meet 


methods. meet 
: all entrance requirements; they are written by members of the 
A course of forty lessons in the history form, struc- faculties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. nology, Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. 
Be nwein, Editor, Lippincott’s jj The American School is one of the largest educational institu- 
tions in the world and employs no agents, solicitors or collectors, 
Over one hundred home study courses under profes- Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 5789 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
Mr. Esenwein Dept. 305 - - -+ Springfield, Mass. 

















Magazine. 




















50 courses of study in common school and 
— school branches, in business, Gastend 
pharmacy. Our diplomas are hon 

CONNECTICUT in 25 universities, colleges and state normals, 
@ recognition earned by honest, po eet 
° vice. You cannot afford to study a 
H I L. L ~ I D E eves school whose standard is lower. Instructors 
Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 SUCCESSFULLY }*° college graduates and former successful 

A school for girls. One hour from New York. teachers, who devote themselves solely to our 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. Bm ony work. Ask for information today. 

and special courses. Outdoor sports. talog. R 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar, Prin. INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CO oO 
i \ Chicago, 


Vida Hunt Francis, B.L,, Smith, A 633-643 Wabash Ave, 
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The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
met Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quartets of the 
academic year. 
The Seetaate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and tne profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
aw, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the 
University staff which is augment- 
ed in the summer by appointment 
of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1912 


1st Term June 17-July 24 
2nd Term July 25-Aug. 30 
Detailed announcements are now 
ready for distribution, and will be 

sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 








Horace Mann School, {ACHES COLLEce, 
For boys and girls. 


Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 
New athletic field 


Affiliated activities in music, athletics, dramatics and 
public speaking. 

“For the first time the child may enter the kindergarten 
and go forward, in unbroken course, until he passes out 
into the world with the highest honors of a modern uni- 
versity.’’—President Butler, of Columbia University. 

Term begins Sept. 23d. For information address 

SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt., 
Broadway and 20th Street. New York. N. Y. 





School Information 


Catalogues of all boarding schools in United States, and expert 
F REE advice sent free. State kind of school or camp) wanted. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
2101, at 60 WALL ST., N. Y., or 1518 to 15 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


NEW JERSEY 








New Jersey, Morristown 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL For Boys. 
Small classes. Incividual attention. Partial self government. Large new 
gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Especially healthful location, 30 miles from 
New York. Lower School for Boys of 10 tu 14. 





NEW YORE 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For circular address 
Mrs. MARY E. DOW, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Colgate University 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 


Ninety-fourth year opens September 19, 1912. 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate. Address 


Professor M. S. READ, Secretary of the College 











A Superior School for Girls 


This school will commend itself to parents wishing 
to give their daughters a broad, liberal education. . 
It is our aim to develop each girl, not only 2 
mentally and morally, but physically 
also. The influences of an y 
attractive Christian 
home surround 


the pupils. The oO 
School for Girls [Sitar 22 Neuse NY] 
pnd Academic, Music, Art and College Preparatory 


urses, Post Graduate and special work. 
Certificate privileges. 


ail Gymnasium, 45th year. 
Naramere all, a separate house for Younger 


> 
Girls. Year book with views of the school on request. 


Principal, CLARA C. FULLER. 
Associate Principal, MARTHA J. NARAMORR. 














OHIO 


The WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN @xFoRe SES 


FOUNDED 18538 
RANKED WITH LEADING EASTERN COLLEGES 


Acenter of stimulating life for thoughtful students. Comprehensive curri- 
culum ; defintereligious influence, 350 beautiful acres; campus, farm, garden. 
Music and Art Departments of specia! brilliance. Domestic Science. Outdoor 
Athletics; Gymnasium. Illustrated literature on request. Address Box I. 


John Grant fewman,A.M.,0.0,, Prest, Mary A, Sawyer, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 
VIRGINIA 











VircrintA, Staunton. 
STUART HALL (FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 
FEMALE INSTITUTE) 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Diploma for 
general and music courses. Coilege preparation. Founded 1843, 
MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL. Principal 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. 
Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810 awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. Special lectureships. For catalogue, address 
Librarian, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 








MANLIUS SCHOOL 


ESIGNATED by the War Department as ‘“‘Disti 


ished I : 





1904-05 -'06-"07-'08-"09-"10-'11'"—the highest honor paid by U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Most successful application of Military principle to prepara- 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


tion for collége or business; because this high grade of military work’ is 
attractive and thoroughly stimulates and produces results in honor system, 
building of character and habits of study not attained in such degree by most 
military or civilian schools. WM. VERBECE, President. 


SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL VERBECK HALL 
SAINT JOHN’S SUMMER CAVALRY SCHOOL 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


INNE-WAWA. Summer camp for boys. 

Algonquin National Park, Ontario, Canada. 
Booklet. W. L. WISE, Bordentown Military 
Institute, Bordentown, N. J. 


CAMP WINNECOOK #,,™,,,0%%, 


1D. 
Winnecook: | ny location in N. 

land and wa con 

toring, Pastas 

perts. Camp Bookle 











CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 
For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendidiy situated on sheltered bay on Lake 
Champlain, 8 miles from Burlington. Ail land and water sports. Motor boat 
no. Unie © ces a New York. ‘Phone 
aus) o 
cceeestion. ‘Address J. Clar kk Read, Berkeley School, New York. _ 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CAMP. 

A summer camp for boys located in one of Colorado’s 
Mountain climbing, fishing, we | on mountain lakes, 
general athletics. For ra sty :* terms and descrip- 
tion, address FRAN BOR, Director, 

SOT Pine “street, Boulder, Colo. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 


A select camp for os 2 boys—-Twenty-seventh Season 
opens June 25, 1912 nd and Water Sports. Per- 
sonal Supervision. Tutoring by experienced teachers it 
desired. Many parents have sent their boys to this camp 
for periods of from five to ten years. Why? Read the 
Booklet. EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston St., BOSTON. MASS. 











TEACHERS AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency “xew vor. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm, O. Pratt, Mer. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 














SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


are uniform. 
Find the style that fits 
your handwriting and 
your pen troubles are over. 
Spencerian Pens always run the 
same because they’re always made 
of the same Spencerian Pen Steel, 
tempered to the Spencerian stand- 
ard of elasticity, and pointed by 
the same expert workmen. 
Spencerian means highest qual- 
ity in every pen of every box. 


Sample card of 12 different pens and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn 
OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure tropi- 
cal gum that has the impervious quality of rub- 
ber without its unpleasant odor, and is non-heat- 
ing and free from injurious chemicals. They are 
light, cool to wear,- and washable. Made in all 
desirable shares and ‘styles. Every pair guaranteed. 

Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
Th ““OMO Dress Shield Booklet” sent free 
e ofp Manufa stating Company 
Dept. C Middletown, Conn. 








Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Bags and Cases 


Lightweight—Durable 
1 54 Fifth Avenue 


. W. Corner 2eth Street 
177 we... ay 
Above Cortlandt Street 


Sixth A 
723 Below by = 


NEW YORK 
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HE BON 
TON is 


the ‘‘corset de 
luxe’ for the 
well groomed 
woman—the 
recognized 
standard of cor- 
| set perfection. 
‘| The prettiest 
woman lacks charm 
unless she has thewit 

to be well groomed 


—that is, neatly, 
becomingly dressed—and above all, trim of figure. 


‘BON TON Corsets emphasize a naturally good 
form and create attractive curves where none existed. 
A superb figure is within every woman's power if she 


will but wear the “BON TON.” 


Scores of the most exquisite and fashionable new 
-designs now on display at all the better stores. 


All Leading Dealers, $3 to $25 


N~ 


>. AC AF ‘ 








Royal Worcester Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Our Handsome New Catalogue 
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UROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
pa Orient Send for Booklet 
J, P. Graham 


FREE TRIP ‘wait 


ven 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 


BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn. 





Europe via Mediterranean }isy 3° June 8,12, 20. 
$350 $800. Azores, Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Burope 
{Monte Carlo, Vienna, Berlin). 


JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE Four months, $1,000. Sailing June 18. 
Party limited to six. Delightful seneresy. 
Travel with comfort and leisure. Seven sommes 
perienced conductor. References. MISS M. LITTLE. 
s5 East 93d St., New York City. 








SATISFIED patrons our best advertisers. Two 


1912 parties, ten members each, 
$515 and $365, June 22 and 29. Few vacancies. No free 
trips. Just honest, efficient travel. Let's answer your 
questions. 


MR. & MRS. W. H. KERR. Emporia, Kansas. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


RUSSIA AND THE LAND 
49 OF THE MIDNICHT SUN 
*OR DISCRIMINATING ANO 
INTELLECTUAL TRAVELERS WHO DEMAND THE BEST OBTAINABLE - 
EXPERIENCED, SCHOLARLY LEADERSHIR RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (INC) MARQUETTE BLDC. CHICACO, ILL. 








**A Tour That’s Worth While’’ 


EUROPE FOR $170 


A select party will sail from Boston on SATUR- 
DAY, JULY 13, for a month’s tour of ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, The rate of $170 covers all expenses 
including cabin passage, stateroom berth and meals on 
ocean steamers, railroad fare, hotels, sightseeing fees, 
services of conductor and guide, ete. Send for 
“Folder X” describing this special trip and other at- 
tractive tours under escort in June and guly to the 
British Isles, the Continent, Norway and Sweden and 
the Mediterranean. 


MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 


Boston New York 
248 Washington St. 31 W. Thirtieth St. 














$255 SPRING AND SUMMER EUROPE 
to TRIPS TO ° ° ° 
Attractive Itineraries. Best Management. 
Small Parties. For Booklet address 


306 Washi m St., Boston. 
RAYMOND & WHITCO COo., Agts. New York. 


Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit. San Francisco. 











a, ae ood all over the boy 
Trae “A : the World” 


OFLRICHS & CO. 5 Gaokowar Ste Youe 


H. eonmnsece. CHICAGO R.CAPELLE. Sam rrancisco 
CLAY 


LLOW: 


AY & CH NATIONAL BANK 
win 8 7. LQuis 








ANCHOR LINE 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
Twin Screw Steamships 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California and Columbia 
Sailing Every Saturday from New York 
Time of Ocean Trip, 7 Days 
Splendid accommodation; excellent service. 
MODERATE RATES 
For general information, sailings for 1912 and 
rates address 
Henderson Brothers, General Agents 
17 & 19 Broadway, New York. 














REMINGTON 
$100 One machine only $18. 75 
in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
ag — prices supplied on all makes 
Standard Typewriter Excharge. 23 Park Row. New fork 
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OREIGN AMERICA": 


and FoR 12 DAYS CRUISE INCLUDING ert 











up 


Old World Scenes and Experiences 


in North America 


This unique cruise to the north. 
lands eden novelty, grandeur, 
delightful climate, and a charming 
sea voyage with absolute comfort, 
and remarkable economy. No 
hotel bills, changes or transfers, 
you live on the ship—it is your 
home for the entire cruise. A 
foreign tour costing four times as much 
could not be more delightful. 
The cuisine and service are excellent, 
and the ships new, sweet and clean, 
and time in port and at sea: 
divided to give the greatest 
comfort and satis- 


This great tourist line to 
northernlands and seas willoper- 
ate the large, powerful new steam- 
ships “Stephano” and “Florizel,” 
giving the tourist seven days at sea 
and five days in port—24 days in 
Halifax and 234 days in St. Johns. 


The ships are built especially for this 
cruise, are powerful, remarkably steady 
at sea, and equipped with every modern 
device for safety and comfort. Orchestra. 
Don't plan your vacation without send- 
ing for handsome ill’s catalog 37 


Bowring & Company 
17 Battery Place 
New York 











HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the-American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 





“Hendrick Hudson” 
“ Albany ” 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street......... 8.40 A, ey 


Leave New York, W. 42d Street............ 9.00 A. 


“Robert Fulton” 
“Mary Powell” 


ae Ae eT ree 9.20 A, M. 
South Bound, Leave Albany..............00. 8.30 A. M. 


Service begins from New York, Friday, May 17th; from Albany, Saturday, May 18th. 
ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
DIRECT CONNECTING — =. WHARVES FOR a POINTS IN CATSKILLS 
ATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE, WITH EASY CONNECTIONS, TICKETS SOLD AN 


D 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, EAST, NORTH AND WEST 


TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
» Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day. Outings from New York 


Tickets reading via. . > York Central or West Shore 


Railroads, between New York and Albany, ‘are accepted on the 


Day Line steamers without extra charge. 


SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK 


F. B. HIBBARD, CEN. PASS. AGENT 


ANNOUNCBMEPNT—‘ Mes ig ae (Kingston peat) service 
M.; a 


W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. 


29th Street, 2.20 
the Special Se rvice to Pou 


opens May 28th, 


DESBROSSES STREET PIER, NEW YORK CITY 


leaving Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. M; 
P. M. On July ist ‘the Day Line Steamer ‘‘Albany’’ will resume 
bee -epsie and return, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning 


boat; making a triple service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables, 
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GO TO EUROPE 


VIA THE 


Allan Line 


and the Beautiful and Historical 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


NEW FAST ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 


Fast Mail and Passenger Service Sail every Priday 
Victorian and Virginian, Triple screws 

(Turbine) . 12,000 tons 
Corsican (New), Twin Screws 11,000 tons 
Tunisian na = 


7" 

MONTREAL to GLASGOW 
The Splendid Twin Screw Steamers 
enpertan, & Grampian (New) 10,000. tons 
candinavian 
New Steamer SS 


MONTREAL to 
HAVRE and LONDON 


Improved Service. Large Twin Screw Steamers. 
One Class Cabin Moderate Rates. 
Sailings Every Saturday. 


For accommodation, rates, sailings, 


H. & A. ALLAN, MONTREAL, QUE. 











Quebec 
Central 
Railway 


The only line operating through Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars with Dining Car 
Service between 


Boston and Quebec 
Through Pullman Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 


and through Pullman Parlor and Din- 
ing Cars between 


Portland and Quebec 


For full information, time-tables, etc., 
apply to any Tourist Ticket Office, or to 
E. O. GRUNDY, P. R. NEILL 


Gen Pass. Agent T.P.A., Room 80, North Sta., 
SHERBROOKE, Que. Boston, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


To Key West and Cuba. 


The through car __ service 
between New York and Key 
West now in operation is a 
distinct advantage to travel 
between this section and 
Cuba. 

It is a direct rail line to 
the tip end of Florida with a 
ferry thence to Havana. 

The dauntless courage and 
the resistless energy of Mr. 
Flagler made the oversea 
railroad to Key West a fact 


‘and so placed at the dispo- 


sition of the traveling public 
a rail line to within 90 miles 
of the Cuban capital. It 
brings Havana almost as 
close to New York as New 
Orleans. It eliminates the 
necessity of a trip by sea and 
saves almost two days in the 
time of transit. 

The through drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars operated over 
the Pennsylvania, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line 
and Florida East Coast Rail- 
way leave New York Penn- 
sylvania Station 9.34 A. M., 
West P hiladelphia 11.55 
A, M., Baltimore 2.06 P. M. 
and arrive at Key West 9.00 
A. M. second morning, and 
the connecting steamer arrives 
at Havana 5.00 P. M. the same 
evening, 

Apart from the other ad- 
vantages in time and comfort 
the railway ride over the ocean 
gives to this trip an absolutely 
unique distinction. 
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FRESHEN UP 
Glacier National Park 


Vacation Trips $1.00 to $5.00 per day 


Up on the mountains of Glacier National Park the air is laden 
with the fragrance of pine and hemlock that grow tall and stately 
in the valleys and on the mountain sides, or it blows to you alive 
with vigor from illimitable space above the tallest peaks. Your 
eyes view a region of beauty at your feet, your ears hear the 
music of a primitive world and heed the silences of great places. 
Life is different in Glacier National Park—you can freshen up 


i Eight New Hotels 


Season June 15 to October 15 


On the shores of Two Medicine, St. Marys, Gunsight and 
McDermott Lakes, four of the most beautiful among the 250 that 
abound throughout the park, also at Cut Bank Canyon and in 
Sperry Glacier Basin, the tourist will find quaint little hotel 
colonies, built on the Swiss Chalet style of architecture, where 
splendid meals and comfortable lodgings can be had at $3 per day. 

Last year a party of newspapermen toured Glacier National 
Park. Would you care to know what they saw and did? They 

wrote about it and we published the stories. Write for 
copies and detailed information regarding cost of trip to and 
through Glacier National Park. Address, 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





National Park Route 
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“Queen of Summer Trips”’ 
BY SEA 


Merchants and Miners 


Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINE 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Boston and 
Providence. 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
Baltimore, Savannah and Jacksonville. 
Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 

Tickets Include Meals and Stateroom 
Berth 
Send for Booklet 


W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








** Finest Coastwise Trips in the 
World” 











The SECRET 


of the ‘‘tidy’’- appearance of 
po a vf men to-day lies in a 


“COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. On.y barbers used to 
have clippers, but now they're 
becom‘ng as comm.n in homes a» 
a comb or a curier— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and vour 
boy’s hair. Whfe, trim the back 
of your a" .~ it becomes 

‘woolly y hardware stores 

for Coates “Easy. Running.” 
If they haven't them, send to us. 
Send name on postu! for prices, etc, 


COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Worcester, Mass. 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, s50 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF WILSON COLLEGE 

The inauguration of Miss Anna Jane McKeag as presi- 
dent of Wilson College took place at Chambersburg, Pa., 
on Wednesday, May 1, 1912. The speakers of the day 
were President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Provost Edgar F. Smith, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Chancellor Brown, of New York University, and 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, N. J. Delegates 
from the principal universities and colleges were present. 
Wilson College was founded in 1870 and is a Presby- 
terian institution. There are at present about thirty 
or log and 250 students. The library contains 12,000 
volumes. 


REMOVAL OF EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


For nearly seventy years the famous “Miller” lamps 
and fixtures have been helping to make attractive homes 
all over the land. This week the firm of Edward Miller 
& Co. will remove to No. 50 Park Place, where the 
“Miller” devices for lighting, whether by electricity, gas 
or oil, will be found in greater variety and attractiveness 
than ever before. 


The following dividends are announced: 

American Exchange National Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 5 per cent., payable May 1. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons 
from Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds 
and Refunding and Extension Mortgage 5 per 
cent. Bonds, payable on and after May tf. 

N. Y. C. & Hudson River RR. Co. (R. W. & 
O.), 1% per cent., payable May 15. 





14 ft. Soticeie. Equipped with 6 H. P. Two Cylin- 
der Gray Motor, Speed 16 to 17 Miles per Hour 


H. P. Gray Motor same as in- 
Stalled in ths buat. Great value— 


perfect design and $ 

Pighest possible 114 

quality—absc lutely guar- 
anteed. Complete outfit. 

Immediate delivery—Gray Motorsare 
made in the Largest Plant in 
the World Devoted Exclu- 
sively to the Manufacture 
of 2-cycle Motors. We make 

qick shi 

H. P. sing'e cylinder of the same seas 
3 Same high pt = -complete outfit . ‘$55 
WRITE TODAY FOR BIG ENGINE BOOK 

Contains valuable information about marine motors. Describes our 

line of high de motors—3 to 36H. P. 1, 2and 3 cylinders—motors 

for boats of al! sizes—canoes—speed—work and pleasure boats—yachts 
and large cruisers. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 517 Motors Biig., Detroit, Mich. 

















the next. 


your doctor all about this.. 
do as he says. 





Up and Down? Go To Your Doctor 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a tonic. 
does not make you feel better one day, then as bad as ever 


There is not a drop of alcohol in it. 
the steady, even gain that comes from a strong tonic. Ask 
Trust him fully, and always 


It does not stimulate. It 


You have 


J. C. Ayer Co, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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GRAFL 


Pictures like this 





\ CAMERAS 








and this 











are easy to make with a Graflex. 


With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the shade. The shutter will give 

exposures of any duration from “time” to 1-1000th of a second. You can see the image on 

the ground glass, the size it will appear in the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 

Focusing scale and finder are done away with—there is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











High-Class Country Homes 
in New York City 


‘“Fieldston” 
Riverdale -on-Hudson 


High-class residential plots, on the high- 
est land in New York City. Carefully 
restricted. Surrounded by private coun- 
try estates. Exceptional transit facilities 
combining 


Country Charm - with - City Comfort 
An attractive residence overlooking Van 
Cortlandt Park now completed ready for 
occupancy. It is situated on a paved 
street with all improvements. 


Good Investment and a Charming Home 


Reached in 35 minutes from 42nd Street by 
Broadway Subway direct—New York Cen- 
tral or Ninth Avenue Elevated. 


Send for booklet “I” 


DELAFIELD ESTATE. Inc. 


27 Cedar Street 


el. 277 Joha NEW YORK CITY 











Fig Cake 
Fiery OS es valgee! ar mhagend 
pel peo Nady Le satisfaction and is 


olesome for the 4 family. Don't © 


ail to use the incomparable 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Chop fine one pound figs. Beat the whites of four 
eggs stiff. Rub one cup butter and two scant cups sugar to a 
cream, add four tablespoonfuls Eayle Brand Condensed Milk 
diluted with three-fourths cup water, three cups flour and stir 
until smooth ; one-half of the egg whites, then one-half 


the figs, then the remainder of the whites and one-halfteaspoon- | 


ful baking powder; mix gently to- 


ether. Bake in layers, For the fill, 
Ceaten light, with 7 


ng, mix one egg, 
three tables Is pulverized sugar ; 
add the remainder of the figs and 
spread between the layers, Frost 
the top. 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book |") 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality ’ 
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Survey of the World 


Probably twenty 
steamers heard 
the “ Titanic’s ” 
s gnal for help, and two liners, the Cana- 
dian Pacific “Mount Temple” and the 
Leyland Line ‘Californian,’ were near 
enough to have saved all hands. The 
“Mount Temple” did not dare to navi- 
gate the ice field. The “Californian,” 
only nineteen miles away, claims not to 
have known of the “Titanic’s” plight 
until too late. A third vessel, an uniden- 
tified schooner, seems to have been actu- 
ally within sight of the passengers 
aboard the sinking “Titanic.” Freight 
steamers do not usually carry a wireless 
equipment, while most passenger steam- 
ers rely on a single operator, who is off 
duty fully a third of the time. The Sena- 
torial examination of witnesses has 
brought out many tragic details and in- 
structive circumstances, some of which 
are discust in signed articles published 
in this issue. Senator Smith, of Michi- 
gan, chairman of the sub-committee, has 
been criticised at home and abroad for 
his conduct of the inquisition, it being 
alleged that he has too severely grilled 
White Star Line officials and has asked 
questions which betray ignorance of 
marine affairs. Some of the British 
criticism is both ill-mannered and jingo- 
istic. The investigation has extended to 
the course of Mr. Marconi and his wire- 


The Aftermath of the 
“Titanic” Disaster 


less company.——Collision with a great . 


iceberg was narrowly averted by the 
Canadian Pacific liner “Emperor of 
Britain,” with 1,460 passengers aboard, 
on April 24, about 250 miles from 
where the “Titanic” sank.——The Red 
Star liner “Lapland,” with members 
of the crew of the “Titanic,” reached 
Plymouth April 28. The men were to 


have been detained in order that they 
might make depositions, but the Sea- 
farers’ Union interfered, demanding that 
the men be allowed to go free, where- 
upon the Board of Trade backed down. 
The majority of the men replied. curtly 
to the requests that they make deposi- 
tion, that they were asleep in their bunks 
at the time of the disaster and knew 
nothing. The original plan was to have 
secured evidence and witnesses for the 
wreck commission, of which Lord 
Mersey is chairman. The British consul 
at New York is said to have taken a 
number of depositions from the ‘“‘Titan- 
ic’ crew and others. The cable ship 
*Mackay-Bennett” proceeded to the 
scene of the “Titanic” disaster and re- 
covered more than two hundred bodies, 
some of which were identified, embalmed 
and taken to Halifax, N. S. About one 
hundred corpses, many of them lashed to 
deck chairs, were sighted by the North 
German Lloyd steamship “Bremen” on 
the 20th. The White Star liner 
“Olympic” was scheduled to steam from 
Southampton for New York on April 24. 
The firemen, greasers and trimmers, 
however, after inspection of the lifeboats 
on their own account, found the collaps- 
ible boats unseaworthy, and left the ship 
twenty minutes before sailing time. 
Next the seamen mutin‘ed. The strikers 
prevented others from taking their 
places, and in the end the voyage was 
given up. On the night of April 27 the 
Liverpool branch of the Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union voted that the seamen 
and firemen on every ship leaving that 
port should have the right to inspect the 
lifeboats thru an accredited representa- 
tive of the union, and should have an 
increase of wages as well. 
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1 Mr. Roosevelt’s attacks upon 
Mr. Taft caused the President 
to reply, last week, in a long 
address, delivered in Boston. This ad- 
dress was considered by the Cabinet on 
the evening of the 23d, at a meeting 
which continued until 3 o’clock on the 
following morning. The speech in Bos- 
ton, on the 25th, had been preceded by 
several incidents of an acrimonious na- 
ture. On the 21st, Representative Gard- 
ner, of Massachusetts, telegraphed to 
Mr. Roosevelt a group of charges, as- 
‘serting that the ex-President had sought - 
to mislead the public concerning the 
President’s attitude toward Senator Lor- 
imer, and had made favorites of certain 
powerful financial and industrial inter- 
ests. He challenged Mr. Roosevelt (who 
had declined to meet him in debate) to 
produce the report of Commissioner Her- 
bert Knox Smith concerning the Har- 
vester Trust. On the following day, in 
the House, Mr. Campbell, Republican, of 
Kansas, asked Mr. Roosevelt to say 
whether he, while he was President, had 
sent a note to the Department of Justice 
directing that action against this Trust 
be suspended. George W. Perkins, who 
has contributed large sums for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s canvass, has been prominent- 
ly identified with this Trust. On the 
24th, in response to a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Johnston, of Alabama, 
a mass of official correspondence relating 
to the Harvester Trust was sent to the 
Senate. It appears that in August, 1907, 
Mr. Perkins called upon President 
Roosevelt, submitted certain papers, and 
asked that no action against the cum- 
pany be taken before the completion of 
an investigation then being made by 
Commissioner Smith. He argued that 
the company had sought to obey the Jaw 
and to meet the requirements of the 
Government, Mr. Roosevelt, on August 
22, 1907, wrote to Attorney-General 
Bonaparte, referring to Mr. Perkins’s 
visit and arguments, and saying: “Please 
do not file the suit until I hear from 
you.” The company has not been pros- 
ecuted by the Government, but negotia- 
tions for a dissolution of it have re- 
cently been in progress. Among the 
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papers sent to the Senate was a long let- 
ter (September 23, 1907) from Commis- 
sioner 


Smith, commenting .upon the 
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Sherman act and the course taken by the 
company. This letter did not favor pros- 
ecution, but pointed with approval to the 
attitude of the company and of other al- 
lied corporations toward the Government. 
“It is a practical question,” said he, 
“whether it would be well to throw away 
now the great influence of the so-called 
Morgan interests.” The context indi- 
cates that he probably had in mind their 
influence in favor of publicity and regu- 
lation. The suit was indefinitely post- 
poned. It is asserted that Mr. Smith 
submitted no report concerning the com- 
pany. In the Senate, Mr. Bristow re- 
marked that there were indications of 
collusion in the call for the papers and 
the prompt response, The Senator from 
Alabama, he thought, must have known 
that the papers were ready. That Sen- 
ator, however, interposed a denial. Mr. 
Roosevelt published a statement, saying 
his note to Mr. Bonaparte had been in 
accord with his ‘custom in such cases, 
and pointing out that Mr. Taft had not 
yet prosecuted the company. He assert- 
ed emphatically that his action had been 
approved by his entire Cabinet, after dis- 
cussion, and that Mr. Taft (then in the 
Cabinet) had “heartily concurred.” On 
the 29th, however, the President pub- 
lished a statement saying that he never 
heard the matter discussed in the Cabi- 
net ; that neither Secretary Root nor Sec- 
retary Wilson heard such a discussion or 
knew of the commissioner’s letter, and 
that the dates show that he (Mr. Taft) 
was out of the country, being in Canada 
for several weeks, beginning in June, 
and having sailed from Seattle for the 
Philippines on September 13. The Pres- 
ident, in his Boston speech, took up Mr. 
Roosevelt’s charges, one after another, 
answering them and producing letters 
with respect to several. Among these 
was his letter to Mr. Roosevelt about 
Lorimer, and Mr. Roosevelt’s warm 
commendation of the reciprocity agree- 
ment. He also set forth the reasons why, 
in his judgment, Mr. Roosevelt ought 
not to be nominated. The speech is con- 
sidered in our editorial pages. Mr. 
Roosevelt replied with bitterness in pub- 
lic addresses, accusing Mr. Taft of hy- 
pocrisy, and saying it was “a bad trait 
to bite the hand that feeds you.” There 


were other contributions to this contro- 
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versy, but the limits of our space do not 
permit a summary of them.——Mr. Taft 
received the 8 votes of New Hampshire 
by a vote of nearly 2 to 1. Rhode Isl- 
and’s 10 delegates were instructed to 
vote for him. In Iowa he has the dele- 
gates at large, and 16 of the entire 
number of 26. In Missouri the party 
split, and there are two sets of delegates. 
Great efforts were made in Massachu- 
setts, where speeches were made by Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent’s agents, pointing to the Roosevelt 
committee’s advertisements, saying to 
voters that they could vote at the ap- 
proaching primaries without being en- 
rolled in any party, asserted that in this 
way a bid was made for the support of 
Democrats, Socialists and Prohibitionists, 
and that the primaries in Illinois and 
other States had been similarly affected. 
5 7 ° 
Bv an amendment to the pend- 
Congress ing bill for the government of 
Alaska, Congress authorizes 
the proposed Territorial Legislature to 
grant suffrage to women. The amend- 
ment was offered by Mr. Taylor, of Col- 
orado.——The Senate, by a vote of 42 
to 36, insisted upon its amendment to the 
resolution providing for a constitutional 
amendment to permit the election of 
Senators by popular vote. This Senate 
amendment says that Congress shall 
have the right to supervise the elections. 
In conference it has been accepted by 
the House. At the recent primary 
election in Oregon Senator Bourne was 
defeated, his opponent, Benjamin Sell- 
ing, receiving a majority of 6,000. The 
Senator, well known as an advocate of 
the direct primary, had made no cam- 
paign. “I am testing,’ said he, “my 
theory that the people will recognize 
service without the personal appeal and 
presence of their representatives.” In a 
recent statement (March 19) he outlined 
the work he had done. He had fought 
for the retention of the laws known as 
“the Oregon system,” had secured good 
committee assignments and large appro- 
priations, and had originated the Presi- 
dential primary idea: 
“IT have more than repaid my obligation to 
the people of Oregon, and they now owe me 


more than I owe them. In view of my record 
and my position in the fight fot popular gov- 
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ernment, my defeat for renomination would 
be heralded thru the country as a victory for 
the opponents of popular government. I 
therefore insist that the people of Oregon, 
rather than myself, are now on trial, and it is 
up to them to demonstrate by their votes 
whether they are intelligent enough to recog- 
nize, and appreciative enough to commend, 
faithful service.” 

——Secretary Stimson, in a report to 
the House, shows that the War Depart- 
ment desires to create fiftecn flying 
squadrons (120 machines) of miliary . 
aeroplanes, an accompanying force of 
1,000 men, and five aviation training 
schools. The department now has six 
aeroplanes and has ordered as many 
more.——The Department of Justice has 
been investigating charges against Judge 
Archbald, of the Commerce Court, and a 
resolution asking for a copy of the 
charges has been introduced in the 
House. They relate, it is said, to the 
purchase of a culm bank in Pennsylvania 
from a railroad company for $3,500 and 
and the sale of it for $35,000.—Tte 
Ohio Constitutional Convention has re- 
jected provisions for the recall of publ’c 
officers, judges included. L. R. An- 
derson, of the Ohio Senate, has been sent 
to the penitentiary for nine months be- 
cause he accepted a bribe of $200. 
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The _ controversy 
between the an- 
thracite coal miners 
and the employing companies has been 
settled by an agreement which gives the 
men a wage increase of I0 per cent., but 
the abolition of the sliding scale reduces 
the gain. There has been no official an- 
nouncement of the terms, but it is under- 
stood that the appointment of colliery 
committees is permitted. Such commit- 
tees give the union an advantage. 
The threatened strike of the engineers of 
50,000 miles of railroad in the Northeast 
was averted when Judge Knapp, of the 
Commerce Court (formerly chairman of: 
the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
and Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of 
Labor, in notes to both parties, proffered 
their friendly aid. Both parties accept- 
ed them as mediators, and they have 
been in conference with committees of 
the two opposing forces. A settlement 
by arbitration is predicted. 
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It is said that the Gov- 
ernment will soon be- 
gin suit, in Minneapo- 
lis, against the International Harvester 
Company, or Harvester Trust, the ne- 
gotiations for ,a disintegration of the 
combination having come to nothing. 

The Cummins bill, authorizing and 
directing the Attorney General to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court from the de- 
cree in the Tobacco Trust case, has been 
passed in the Senate, and the passage 
of it in the House is expected. If it be- 
comes a law, the Attorney Generals of 
six States, as well as several complain- 
ing independent tobacco companies, will 
join in the appeal. The Supreme 
Court, applying the “rule of reason,” has 
decided that the St. Louis Terminal Rail- 
road Association, which controls railroad 
entrance to the city and passage across 
the Mississippi, violates the Sherman act. 
The decree permits a reorganization un- 
der specified conditions, involving an 
abandonment of unjust restraint or mo- 
-nopolization. If these conditions are not 
accepted, dissolution will be ordered. 

a 


Trust Questions 


More than 130 
persons have 
been killed in 
the Middle West and Southwest dur- 
ing the last few days by tornadoes. On 
the evening of the 21st storms struck the 
towns of Bush, Marion and Willsville, in 
Illinois, and Morocco, Ind., killing 72 
and injuring more than 200. When one 
house in Bush was wrecked, the eight 
occupants, father, mother and six chil- 
dren, perished. In the preceding night 
several lost their lives in Kansas. On 
the 22d, 12 were killed by storms in 
Adamsville and adjoining parts of Ala- 
bama, and 6 in Georgia. On the 27th a 
tornado swept thru parts of the Texas 
Panhandle and Oklahoma, killing 41 psr- 
sons in Kirkland, Foss, Butler, Lugert, 
Eldorado and other places. So great 
was the force of the gale that a long 
freight train was. blown from the track 
and all of its cars were overturned. 
a 

In the Philippines, 350 
miles of new railroad are 
under construction or will 
be completed within two or three years. 
About half the work on nearly 200 miles 
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of road in southern Luzon has already 
been done, and a line, 73 miles long, 
from Manila to Batanzas, has just been 
finished, A new contract for 110 miles 
from Lucena to Legaspi, was recently 
made. In an engagement between 
scouts and hostile Moros, in South La- 
nao, last week, 13 of the natives were 
killed. At Washington, on the 26th, 
in the House, the bill (heretofore de- 
scribed) providing for Philippine inde- 
pendence in 1921, after a probationary 
period, was reported from committee. 
The passage of it in the House is ex- 
pected. In Cuba, the controversy be- 
tween the supporters of Vice-President 
Zayas and the friends of President 
Gomez has caused the retirement of Sec- 
retary Machado, a supporter of Zayas, 
from the Cabinet. 
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Minor C. Keith and 
those associated with 
him in the construction 
of the railroad from the Atlantic coast to 
Guatemala’s capital are planning an ex- 
tension of the line to Salvador. The 
war in Paraguay is not ended. Four 
Government warships bombarded, last 
week, the camp of the revolutionists, 
commanded by Colonel Jara, formerly 
President or dictator, at a point 175 
miles below the capital. The response 
was so effective that they were forced to 
retire. The Government at Washing- 
ton is informed that bubonic plague has 
appeared at Caracas, the capital of Vene- 
zuela——-The Governor of Buenos 
Ayres has been accused by the radicals 
of using his power against them unlaw- 
fully in the recent election. Warrant for 
the accusation has been found by the 
Government’s law officers, and he will be 
prosecuted. Chili has received b'ds 
from several European firms for port im- 
provements at Valparaiso, requiring an 
expenditure of about $15,000,000.—— 
Director General Barrett, of the Pan- 
American Union, who has recently re- 
turned from Panama, says that Colonel 
Goethals, deploring the failure of Con- 
gress to provide needed legislation for 
the canal, may resign. He will give up 
his office, it is said, if he is required to 
open the canal without a properly trained 
administrative and operative force. 


Central and 
South America 
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The expected battle near Tor- 
reon did not take place last 
week. It was said that Orozco 
had 6,000 men at or near Jiminez. The 
Federal commander offered amnesty to 
all rebels who would surrender and take 
the oath of allegiance, but there was no 
response. In other parts of the country 
there was much disturbance. Sinaloa 
was controlled by the rebels, who looted 
Culiacan, the capital, and opened the pris- 
ons. It was said that 2,000 Yaqui In- 
dians were about to join Orozco’s army. 
San Blas, on the coast below Mazatlan, 
was captured and burned, the inhabitants 
having refused to buy immunity by a pay- 
ment of $10,000. In the south, Pueblo 
was overrun by Zapatists. They also 
burned a town in Morelos. MHuitzilac, 
less than 100 miles from the capital, was 
captured by them and sacked. It was 
soon retaken by the Federals, however, 
and it is said that 200 of the bandit sol- 
diers were killed. Cuernavaca, where 
there are now only two Americans, was 
saved by Federal reinforcements. There 
was a fierce fight for two days at Tepic, 
where the cathedral and the state house 


Mexico 


were destroyed. Many refugees arrived 


at Galveston from Vera Cruz. They 
told horrible stories about the atrocities 
committed by the bandit soldiers. An 
American ranch owner living not far 
from that port was beheaded because he 
could not pay for life. Refugees were 
also arriving at San Francisco from the 
west coast. Our Government decided 
to send an army transport, the “Buford,” 
for Americans stranded on that coast. The 
ship will carry no soldiers, 
ported that Great Britain, Germany and 
France were sending cruisers. The 
owner of a sugar refinery situated on the 
west coast chartered a steamer to go 
down from San Francisco and call at 
several of the western ports for Amer- 
icans. Owing to talk in Mexico about 
intervention, American residents became 
alarmed, and the exodus continued. At 
the capital, General Alfredo Robles 
Dominguez, formerly a trusted lieuten- 
ant of Madero, and the officer who pre- 
' served order in the city when Madero 
came to it from Juarez, was arrested for 
plotting Madero’s assassination. Con- 
gress passed a bill authorizing Madero 


It was re- 
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to enlarge the army. The Government 
sent to Washington, as Ambassador, 
Sefor Calero, who, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, wrote and forwarded 
the recent somewhat objectionable reply 
to President Taft’s warping note. 
Orozco issued a proclamation, urging all 
Mexicans to support him, and saying 
that only by giving resident Americans 
good treatment could intervention be 
prevented. The idea of intervention, he 
added, was to him appalling, as it would 
mean the loss of independence and of 
thousands of lives. Brigadier Anson 
Mills, a retired officer of our army, said 
intervention would mean war for fifty 
years and the employment of an army of 
250,000 men. Orozco’s money chest was 
replenished by General Terrazas, who 
obtained from him permission to export 
44,000 head of cattle to this country, 
paying an export tax of $5 per head. 
Our Government declared that there was 
no thought of intervening, but it was 
known that preparation for possible 
action of that kind was being made. 
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At a Cabinet meeting, 
French Affairs held at Rambouillet on 

April 27, General Lyau- 
tey was chosen French Resident Gov- 
ernor of Morocco. The stery of the 
revolt in Fez, briefly summarized in last 
week’s INDEPENDENT, was delayed in 
transmission owing to the death of the 
four French radiographers. These men 
had but one revolver between them, with 
which they slew fifteen Moors before 
their case was made hopeless by the cap- 
ture of their building, thru whose roof 
blazing oil was poured down. Further 
resistance being futile, the Frenchmen 
put themselves to death, one of them liv- 
ing long enough to tell his story to the 
relief expedition. Moorish women were 
conspicuous in inciting the mob, which 
behaved with true Arab atrocity. The 
French and Hebrews who were their 
victims were indiscriminately maltreated, 
even after death, and without regard to 
sex or age. Before French reenforce- 
ments arrived, under command of Gen- 
eral Moinier on April 21, the bank at Fez 
had been pillaged and the palace burned. 
There has been criticism of the Govern- 
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ment for not foreseeing and preventing 
this occurrence, which duplicates an ex- 
perience in Tunis soon after the French 
occupied that province. [ez is now un- 
der martial law ; 10,000 Jews are said to 
be homeless and starving. Arab tribes 
in other districts of Morocco are said to 
manifest a warlike spirit. A holy war 
is threatened. The establishment of a 
protectorate in Morocco, which makes 
France the dominant Power in North 
Africa, inspires her statesmen with im- 
perialistic visions of a _ trans-African 
railway, extending to the Indian Ocean, 
and, besides developing Central Africa 
for commerce, winning for France a 
great part of the traffic which now passes 
thru the Suez Canal. Senator Gauthier 
issued last week details of a plan for this 
railway, which would reduce to second- 
ary importance the proposed line run- 
ning from Oran, Algeria, to connect 
with the Cape ta_Caird-Railway. From 
the French Trans-African Railway would 
be run branches serving Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco, Senegal, Guinea, Dahomey, the 
Ivory Coast, the Kongo and Ouadai; the 
main line following the Mediterranean 
coast from Tangier to Larache, passing 
thru Fez and Taza, skirting Lake Chad, 
and crossing Abyssinia to Juba. The 
cost of the Tangier-Juba railway is esti- 
mated at $600,000,000. On April 28, 
Bonnat,the notorious banditand supposed 
leader of the automobile terrorists, and 
Dubois, an accomplice, were located in 
a garage at Choisy-le-Roi, in the out- 
skirts of Paris. They immediately 
opened fire upon the police who sur- 
rounded the building much as the Lon- 
don officers did in the battle of Sidney 
street on January 3, 1911. Dynamite 
was used by the besiegers, but death 
came to the two automobile anarchists 
thru self-administered poison in the one 
case and thru the twelve pistol shots 
which the other, Bonnat, received. Ear- 
lier in the week the assistant superin- 
tendent of the Paris Detective Depart- 
ment, M. Jouin, was shot dead, and a 
chief inspector seriously wounded, while 
trying to arrest these criminals. The 
garage where they were finally killed be- 
longs to one Fromentin, an “idealistic 
anarchist.” Moving picture machines 
were busy while the engagement was in 
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progress. The death of Henri Bris- 
son, president »f the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, occurred in Paris on April 14. M. 
Brisson was born in Bourges seventy- 
six years ago, and as a Republican prop- 
agandist under the Second Empire his 
name is to be associated with those of 
Ferry, Floquet and Louis Blanc, Un- 
der the Third Republic M. Brisson twice 
served as Prime Minister, in 1885 and 
1898. One of his unsatisfied ambitions 
was to become President of the Repub- 
lic. M. Brisson was a Free Mason, a 
lover and student of Voltaire and the En- 
cyclopedists, and, of course, an ardent 
anti-Clerical. He presided over the 
Panama Inquiry Commission in 1893, 
and over the Chamber of Deputies from 
1894 to 1898 and continuously since 
1905. M. Brisson has been given a pub- 
lic funeral. In a speech to the Gen- 
eral Council of the Department of the 
Neuse the French Prime Minister, M. 
Poincaré, recently spoke of the impor- 
tance of the questions of foreign policy 
which had from its creation faced his 
Cabinet. He said: 

“The government has desired, above all, to 
secure in its diplomatic action singleness of 
aim, consistency, and clearness. Its endeavor 
has been to make it impossible that any one 
in Europe should be under any misapprehen- 
sion as to our pacific intentions. or as to our 
determination to defend the interests and dig- 
nity of France.” 

His Government firmly maintains and 
cultivates, he added, the alliance with 
Russia and the “cordial understanding” 
with Great Britain. The Prime Minister 
referred also to the questions of electoral 
reform and proportional representation, 
which may finally determine the fate of 
the Government. He once more de- 
clared himself a partisan of proportional 
representation, while he did not mini- 
mize its difficulties. He commented on 
the difficulty of the Government secur- 
ing on this question a homogeneous Re- 
publican majority, stating that many of 
the soi-disant Republican politicians pro- 
fessed opinions of Church and State: 
which were inconsistent with republican 
tenets. The Government was on the 
side of those who maintain the secular 
character of the state—la laicité de P état. 

A notable delegation has brought to 
New York the bronze bust executed by 
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Rodin, which is to be placed at Crown 
Point, Lake Champlain, N. Y., on May 3. 
The delegation reached New York April 
26 on the new liner “France,” which was 
making her maiden voyage from Havre. 
The ship is the largest of the French 
Atlantic mercantile fleet, its tonnage 
be!ng 30,000, and its speed on a trial trip 
having reached 24 knots. Mr. Robert 
Bacon, who has been succeeded as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to France by ex-Gov- 
ernor Herrick, of Ohio, was a passenger 
aboard the “France.” The president of 
the French delegation bringing the 
Rodin bust is M. Gabriel Hanotaux, a 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
a member of the French Academy. 
Other members of the delegation are the 
novelist René Bazin and Etienne Lamy, 
both members of the Academy; General 
Lebon; Fernand Cormon, president of 
the Academy of Fine Arts; the Vicomte 
de Chambrun, secretary of the embassy, 
representing the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (M. Poincaré); the Comte de 
Rochambeau ; the Duc de Choiseul; M. 
Barthou, formerly Minister of Justice; 
3aron d’Estournelles de Constant, Sen- 


ator and peace advocate; Vidal de la 
Blache, the geographer, a member of the 
Institute and representative of the Uni- 
versity of Paris; M. Blériot, the aviator, 
and the Paris journalists, MM. Gignouse 


and Gaston Deschamps. The delegation 
has been greeted at New York by Mayor 
Gaynor and at Washington by the Presi- 
dent. The bust by Rodin is that of a 
woman representing France, shown 
against a bronze background, whose in- 
scription may be translated as follows: 
On July 20, 1619, the Frenchman Samuel 


de Champlain discovered the Lake which bears 
his name, 


On May 3, 1912, the States of New York 
and Vermont erecting this monument, 

A French Delegation presented this figure of 
France. 
The Paris Figaro published on April 26 
a leading article, written by M. Hano- 
taux before he set out for America, ex- 
pressing the hope that the visit of the 
delegation might bring closer together 
the two great republics. He writes: 

“We have common interests and common 
aspirations. History shows how close we 
have been in the past, and if the politics of 
nations knows how to second the natural 
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movement of things our relations in the fu- 
ture will be still more intimate.” 

The French historian thinks that the 
United States in its dominant position 
between the two oceans will fill more 
and more the rdle of world arbitrator ; 
adding, “as the United States leans to 
one side or to the other, so will the world 
lean.” He concludes his article in stat- 
ing that France occupies in the Old 
World a place analogous to that of the 
United States in the New. 
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The recently announced Rus- 
sian navai program promises to 
endow the seas which wash the 
coast of the empire with fleets fitted to 
defend them against possible aggress‘on, 
the Baltic receiving eight battleships, 
sixteen protected cruisers, thirty-six de- 
stroyers and twelve submarines. The 
necessary expenses are distributed over 
a term of eighteen years. In the Black 
Sea Russia will maintain a naval force 
one and a half times as great as that of 
the bordering Powers. In the Pacific 
she will have the two cruisers, eighteen 
destroyers and twelve submarines held 
to be requisite to the defense of Vladi- 
vostok. In 1904 the Baltic squadron 
was despatched to the Far East, where 
it was annihilated at Tsoushima, on May 
27, 1905. The Baltic coast of Russia 
and finland has, since then, been open 
to attack or disembarkment. The 
Russian plan for national insurance of 
factory workers against sickness is em- 
bodied in a bill which has already passed 
its third reading in the Duma and awaits 
discussion in the Imperial Council. If 
carried into effect this measure will 
oblige the owner of every industrial 
establishment to provide his employees 
with free medical attendance and free 
medicines. The owner of establishments 
employing more than 200 hands must 
form a sick club,2 per cent. of the 
wages of the employees being set aside 
as benefit funds, of which amount two- 
fifths will be subscribed by the employ- 
ers, three-fifths by the workers. There 
are other arrangements, and a scheme of 
state insurance against ‘ndustrial acci- 
dents. M, Sazonoft, Russian Minis- 
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ter of Foreign Affairs, outlined, in a 
speech in the Duma on April 26, his 
Government’s policy in the Far East. 
Russia did not, he said, seek territorial 
expansion in Asia such as would be like- 
ly to weaken her position in the Near 
East. She did not intend to annex Mon- 
golia, but only to protect Russian inter- 
ests in parts of China contiguous to 
Asiatic Russia. Otherwise, her policy 
would be entirely neutral; if interven- 
tion ever became necessary, she would 
adopt America’s suggestion that all the 
interested nations act together. Russian 
interests at the moment only required 
that there be. no military state set up in 
Mongol’'a. The respective positions of 
Russia and Japan in Manchuria are so 
much alike that the governments natu- 
rally look to one another for mutual sup- 
port, the Foreign Secretary continued. 
Referring to the dispute between Amer- 
ica and Russia over the Jewish passport 
question, M. Sazonoff evoked general 
applause by saying that his Government 
was resolved not to tolerate outside 
interference with her inalienable right to 
shape domestic legislation. 
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Dispatches from Peking an- 
China nounce the general clearing out 
° of the Government departments. 
This applies even to the police force, 
which must, apparently, be newly re- 
cruited and organized. The Cabinet wll 
abolish all titles, and every one, from 
highest to lowest, will be “citizen,” as 
during the French Revolution. Dr. Sun 


Yat-sen recently delivered a speech at 


Wu-chang against the retention of Pe- 
king as the capital, on the ground that 
the city is under foreign domination. 
He favors making Nanking the perma- 
nent capital of the republic. The news- 
papers announce the appointment of Sir 
Francis Taylor Piggott, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Hong Kong, as 
legal adviser to the Chinese Government. 
Sir Francis was legal adviser to the 
Prime Minister of Japan from 1887 to 
1891, and was secretary to the British 
Attorney General, Sir Charles Russell, 
M. P., in the Bering Sea arbitration, in 
1893. He was born in 1852, was gradu- 
ated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and is an authority on international law. 
The Chinese Government ‘has canceled 


the Belgian syndicate’s $50,000,090 loan, 
acceding to the demands of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Ger- 


many. About $5,000,000 had a!ready 
been advanced, however. Dr. El‘ot, the 
president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is now in Peking, whence he will 
soon progress to Japan. He has recov- 
ered from the operation for appendicitis 
performed in Ceylon. The British le- 
gation at Peking has information that 
the Chinese are being driven from Tibet 
into India by thousands, those remain- 
ing in Tibet being massacred. The Chi- 
nese President has ordered troops sent 
to Tibet, whose revolt he means to put 
down at any cost. Tax riots are re- 
ported from Tungan, on the eastern 
coast of Kwang-Tung province. Traffic 
in that district is at a standstill. From 
Che-kiang it is reported that the cultiva- 
t'on of the poppy on a large scale has 
been resumed, even in the prefectural 
city. No steps are being taken to sup- 
press the growing of opium. In the ex- 
ecution of robbers and others in this 
province the republicans have initiated 
an innovation. Condemned prisoners are 
now chloroformed before they are shot. 

















AETERLINCK expresses - his 
idea of happiness thru the 
symbol of the Blue Bird. Ost- 

wald expresses his by 
G= E?—W? 

Poets and scientists both are neces- 
sarily symbolists. The apparent conflict 
between them is chiefly a difference of 
taste as to the choice of symbols, for 
both stand together in opposition to the 
great mass of near-sighted humanity, 
who live exclusively in the concrete, too 
absorbed in the consideration of particu- 
lars to discover for themselves the One in 
the Many. The most conspicuous differ- 
ence between the symbolism of poetry 
and that of science is that the former is 
old and the latter new. The poet prefers 
to go to antiquity for symbols, bringing 
down from the attic to the living room 
some metaphorical heirloom, enriched by 
the associations of generations and car- 
rying with it a penumbra of indefinable 
suggestions, which makes it appear to 
mean more than it does. So Maeterlinck 
chooses for his fairy play “The Blue 

sird,” which had lived in folk lore for 
countless ages. But the scientist prefers 
to invent a new symbol for the occasion 
in order to get something that shall con- 
vey neither more nor less meaning than 
what he himself puts into it at the time. 
Poets and artists of all sorts get credit 
for greater perspicacity and prophetic 
power than they deserve, by reason of 
later generations reading into their say- 
ings much more meaning than was ever 
in the mind of the author. This un- 
earned increment of reputation, com- 
pounded annually, is all that keeps some 
ancient authors alive nowadays. But 
the man of science disdains such support 
and is careful to define his terms so that 
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posterity may give him no more credit 
than he thinks he has earned by his own 
exertions. 

The scientific symbolism is not only 
more exact than the poetic, but it is also 
more practical. Doubtless “The Blue 
Bird” of Maurice Maeterlinck and “The 
Blue Flower” of Henry Van Dyke 
have contributed to happiness as well as 
stood for it, but they are not of much 
service in showing which of two courses 
in any dilemma will lead to it. The 
unpoetical reader might suppose that to 
be blue was to be happy. Ostwald, how- 
ever, insists that his formula is not a 
mere mathematical jest, but applicable 
to practical affairs, and like a true physi- 
cian he has tried it on himself and 
knows that it works. He tells us that 
he solved one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of his life by its aid, as, for exam- 
ple, when at the age of fifty-three the 
question arose whether he should remain 
professor of chemistry in Leipzig Uni- 
versity or retire to his country place at 


. Gross-Bothen to take up the new pro- 


fession of “practical idealist.” 
An interpretation of Ostwald’s for- 
mula for happiness, 

G = E?—_ W? 
will enable the reader to try it for him- 
self. G stands for happiness (Glick). 
This, according to the theory of ener- 
getics is dependent upon the amount of 
energy expended, might in fact be meas- 
ured by the amount of carbon dioxid 
produced by conscious activity if we 
could separate this from the unconscious 
physiological processes of the body. 
Part of this Energy is expended in 
agreeable ways; let that be represented 
by E. But there is always another part 
of conscious activity which is unpleas- 
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ant, such as painful feelings, disagree- 
able thoughts, unwilling duties ; that may 
be represented by W (widerwillig). 

The second term (£*—JWV*) of the 
equation may be resolved into the two 
factors E + W and E — W, and in- 
crease of either will tend to increase the 
amount of happiness. The way of the 
strenuous life is to increase the first, 
(E + W), the total expenditure of 
energy; that is to exert one’s self to the 
utmost in desired directions, even tho 
opposition and anxieties increase also; to 
bring up the health to its highest po:nt 
that the supply of chemical energy may 
not fail; to cut down as much as possible 
on sleep, for that is the time when both 
E and W sink to zero. This is what 
Ostwald calls Hero-happiness (Helden- 
glick). 

But men of more timid temperament 
prefer to devote their attention to the 
other factor (E—W), because herein 
lies the danger, not merely of no happi- 
ness (when G=O), but of unhap- 
piness, for G becomes a minus quantity 
when W is greater than E. They strive 
rather to reduce W, the unpleasant part 
of life, than to increase E, the pleasant. 
To avoid risks, to curb ambition, to limit 
desires, to curtail expenditure, to seek 
contentment rather than delight—this is 
the way of the simple life and leads to 
Hut-happiness (Hiittengliick). This 
may indeed attain the same result, give 
an equal value for G, but the happiness 
so reached is very different in kind, tho 
equivalent in degree, to that for which 
strive men of the type of Napoleon, 
Edison and Roosevelt. The search for 
happiness by limitation instead of ex- 
pansion leads at its extreme to stoicism, 
to asceticism, to nirvana, to the state of 
mind of Diogenes, who threw away his 
sole utensil, the cup, when he saw a man 
drink out of his hand. 

Many moralists before Ostwald have 
attempted to put this idea into semi- 
mathematical form, generally with the 
object of advising the seeker after hap- 
piness to take the lower and smoother 
road. Carlyle says in “Sartor Resartus” : 

“The Fraction of Life can be increased in 
value, not so much by increasing your Nu- 
merator as by lessening your Denominator. 
Nay, unless my Algebra deceive me, Unity 
itself divided by Zero will give Infinity. Make 
thy claim of wages a zero, then; thou hast 
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the world at thy feet. Well did the Wisest 
of our time write ‘It is only with Renuncia- 
tion that Life, properly speaking, can be said 
to begin.” 
James, in his “Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” expresses it as follows: 
Success. 


Pretensions. 
That is, our self-esteem is determined by 
the ratio of our actualities to our sup- 
posed potentialities. And he suggests 
that some Bostonians “would be happier 
men and women today if they could once 
for all abandon the notion of keeping up 
a Musical Self and without -shame let 
people hear them call a symphony a nui- 
sance.” 

William Winter puts the thought in 
rime: 
“I have set my heart on nothing, you see 
And so the world goes well with me.” 


One is irresistibly impelled to quote 
Johnson’s remark: 


Self-esteem = 


“Sir, that all who are happy, are equally 
happy, is not true. A peasant and a philoso- 
pher may be equally satisfied, but not equally 
happy. Happiness consists in the multiplicity 
of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has 
not capacity for having equal happiness with 
a philosopher.” ¢ 

Boswell tags this in his usual style 
with the observation that this very ques- 
tion was “very happily illustrated” by 
the Rev. Mr. Robert Brown at Utrecht, 
who said that “a small drinking glass and 
a very large one may be equally full, but 
the large one holds more than the small.” 

Ostwald applies his formula to 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Experi- 


“ence,” and shows that the convert leaves 


the mourner’s bench at the moment 
when the factor (E—W) changes its 
sign from minus to plus. (Here W ap- 
parently stands for the devil.) The 
equation also serves him as an argument 
against the use of alcohol and other nar- 
cotics, which, tho they temporarily re- 
duce W by sinking all unpleasantnesses 
below the threshold of consciousness, are 
likely to make happiness a minus quan- 
tity. Wealth, being the most compact 
and convenient form of energy, may 
serve to increase E or diminish W, but 
not in proportion to its amount. Dra- 
matic criticism may even be made math- 
ematical. Jaques has a large W; Rosa- 
lind has a large E; put them together 
and you have “As You Like It.” 
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But I should not devote so much space 
to what is merely an extreme and, some 
would say, an extravagant application of 
Ostwald’s philosophy.* It is, however, 
a characteristic example of his mode of 
thought and may serve. as well as any 
other to introduce the reader to his fun- 
damental theory of energetics, which 
formed the leading principle of his chem- 
ical work, and which he has now carried 
over into the fields of philosophy and 
sociology. 

It is not necessary to explain the mod- 
ern conception of energy, for we all 
learned about it in our schooldays, and 
here we need only have in mind its two 
fundamental laws. The first is the law 
of the conservation of energy, discovered 
by Mayer, which states that the amount 
of energy remains unchanged whatever 
its transformations. To take a familiar 
example, when we buy coal we are really 
buying chemical energy, not carbon. 
When we burn it we let the carbon go 
off up the chimney, but the heat energy 
we keep as completely as possible, and 
by means of a boiler transform it into 
the expansive energy of steam, which is 
converted into the motion energy of pis- 
ton rod and wheel, and’ when connected 
with a dynamo may become electrical 
energy. The electrical energy we can 
conduct by a wire into our homes and 
there convert it into the light energy 
of an incandescent bulb, the heat energy 
of an electric griddle, or the motion en- 
ergy of a fan or carpet sweeper. That 
is, whenever any kind of energy disap- 
pears some other kind of energy crops 
up somewhere in exactly equivalent 
amount. In any experiment where they 
can be measured the income and outgo 
of energy will be found to balance ex- 
actly, just like a bookkeeper’s ledger. 

But here is another thing to consider. 
The fact that a trial balance comes out 
even does not prove that the concern is 
not losing money, and we see the same 
thing in the energy business. In the 
series of transformations we have fol- 
lowed above, from the coal of the power 
house to the utensils of the household, 
there is leakage all along the line, a little 
lost in friction and radiated heat in each 





*The reader who is interested and reads German 
will find a full discussion of the formula and its sig- 
nificance in Die Forderung des Tages, 
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of the machines, and a big waste, some 
85 per cent., in the steam engine. Ost- 
wald uses the ingenious illustration of a 
traveler who goes thru Europe changing 
his money at every frontier, and losing a 
little each time thru the changer’s dis- 
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count. A good money changer is one 
who is satisfied with a moderate commis- 
sion. A good machine is one that gives 
back to us almost as much as we give it. 
But there is none perfect, no, not one. 
This is the second fundamental law of 
thermodynamics,* the law of the degra- 
dation of energy. For energy has a sort 
of gravitation of its own. It always 
wants to run down hill. Heat seeks its 
level as well as water. If we lay a hot 
plate, say, at a temperature of 100°, on 
or under a plate at zero, the heat will 
spread to the cold plate until both are at 
50°, disregarding radiation losses. And 
when they have come to the same tem- 
perature it is impossible to get out 
of them any further heat movement. 
“You cannot run the mill with the 
water that’s gone by.” You have 
to have a fall of temperature to 
run any kind of heat engine. Every 
machine, every chemical and _ physical 
process, every living being, is leaking 
energy all the time, that is, transform- 
ing it into unavailable forms. That is 


the way we get our living. The sun is 
dissipating its heat energy thruout space 


at a great rate. Our allies, the plants, 
manage to catch a tiny bit of it and store 
it in starch and oil, but we eat these and 
send the energy on its way as heat again. 
The whole universe, regarded as a big 
machine, is running down like a clock 
and, it seems, must ultimately come to a 
stop, unless, indeed, there is a self-wind- 
ing attachment hidden away in it some- 
where, or somebody outside of it all to 
wind it up occasionally. 

This, however, is one of those ques- 
tions which Ostwald calls “pseudo-prob- 
lems” and from which he would free us 
by applying the energetic philosophy. 
His test is the following: “Suppose the 
problem solved and assume any one of 
all possible answers to be correct, we can 
then investigate what effect this would 
have on our conduct. If it produces no 
effect the problem is thereby indicated to 
be a pseudo-problem.” He takes for ex- 
ample the following : 


“Did the world have a beginning in time or 
has it existed from all eternity? By the way 





*My unconventional definitions of the second law 
would be repudiated by any self-respecting physicist. 
The reader is therefore warned that the proper way. 
to say it is, “the entropy of the universe tends to 
a maximum.” (Clausius.) 
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of experiment we will assume that it has ex- 
isted since eternity, and will ask what would 
change in our conduct by this knowledge? 
| find, at least for myselt, that nothmg would 
change by this knowledge, and just as little if 
we assume that there was a beginning in time. 
Hence I must say that even if 1 positively 
learn in some way which of the two possibil- 
ities is correct, it would be a mater of perfect 
indifference to me, and this being the case we 
have here a pseudo-problem. The significance 
of this procedure is apparent from the an- 
swer to the question as to what we call ‘cor- 
rect’ or ‘true.’ The answer was that which 
enables us to make accurate predictions. 
Something that does not allow us to make 
any prediction whatever is essentially of no 
interest to us in any way, and there is no 
need of being concerned about it.”—“‘The 
Modern Theory of Energetics” (Monist, 1907). 

This, of course, is the pragmatic 
method, and Ostwald acknowledges the 
relationship by observing: “Energetics 
coincides with that movement which has 
originated on philosophical ground and 
which pursues very similar ends under 
the name of pragmatism or humanism.” 
The pragmatic mode of fhinking is prac- 
tically universal among scientific men, 
but Ostwald is an extreme pragmatist. 
Prophecy is the sole aim of science, ac- 
cording to him, and he virtually denies 
the possibility of applying the terms 
truth and falsehood, in the strict sense, 
to the statements of history.* 

To catch what we can of this stream 
of energy and to utilize it to the best ad- 
vantage, is the aim of human endeavor, 
the measure of civilization. Wealth in 
all ages consists essentially of the com- 
mand of energy, whether counted by 
slave power, horse power or kilowatt 
hours. In order to show how Ostwald’s 
sociology grows out of his physics, let . 
me quote the concluding paragraphs of 
his little book on “Natural Philosophy” : 

“The objective characteristic of progress con- 
sists in improved methods for seizing and util- 
izing the raw energies of nature for human 
purposes. Thus it was a cultural act when a 
primitive man discovered that he could extend 
the radius of his muscle energy by taking a 
pole in his hand, and it was another cultural 
act when a primitive man discovered that by 
throwing a stone he could send his muscle 
energy a distance of many meters to the de- 
sired point. The effect of the knife, the spear, 
the arrow, and of all the other primitive im- 
plements can be called in each case a pur- 
posive transformation of energy. And at the 
other end of the scale of civilization the most 


*Was ist Wahrheit? 
ten, Nr, 5). 
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abstract scientific discovery, by reason of its 
generalization and simplification, signifies a 
corresponding economy of energy for all the 
coming generations that may have anything 
to do with the matter. Thus, in fact, the 
concept of progress as here defined embraces 
the entire sweep of human endeavor for per- 
fection, or the entire field of culture, and at 
the same time it shows the great scientific 
value of the concept of energy. 

“If we consider further that, according to 
the second fundamental principle, the free 
energy accessible to us can only decrease, but 
not increase, while the number of men whose 
existence depends directly on the consumption 
of a due amount of free energy 1s constantly 
on the increase, then we at once see the ob- 
jective necessity of the development of civ- 
ilization in that sense. His foresight puts 
man in a position to act culturally. But if 
we examine our present social order from 
this point of view, we realize with horror how 
barbarous it still is. Not only do murder and 
war destroy cultural values without substitu- 
ting others in their place, not only do the 
countless conflicts which take place between 
the different nations and political organiza- 
tions act anticulturally, but so do also the 
conflicts between the various social classes of 
one nation, for they destroy quantities of 
free energy which are thus withdrawn from 
the total of real cultural values. At present 
mankind is in a state of development in which 
progress depends much less upon the leader- 
ship of a few distineuished individuals than 
upon the collective labor of all workers. Proof 
of this is that it is coming to be more and 
more the fact that great scientific discoveries 


are made simultaneously by a number of in- 
dependent investigators—an indication that so- 
ciety creates in several places the individual 
conditions requisite for such discoveries. Thus 
we are living at a time when men are grad- 


ually approximating one another very closely 


in their natures, and when the social organiza- 
tion therefore demands and strives for as 
thoro an equalization as possible in the con- 
ditions of existence of all men” 

From the same fundamental concep- 
tion Ostwald derives his system of 
ethics, which he sums up in “the ener- 
getic imperative” :* So act that the crude 
energy is transformed into the higher 
with the least possible loss. This forms 
the text of several of his lay-sermons, 
one of which was recently printed in 
Tue INDEPENDENT (October 19, I9IT). 
Efficiency, that is, the ratio of work to 
means, of accomplishment to opportu- 
nity, can be made the measure of a man 
as well as of a machine, since Ostwald 
includes all thoughts and feelings as 
forms of energy. This scientific concep- 
tion and ideal of efficiency, developed in 
the laboratory, was first introduced into 
the shop, thence it has crept into busi- 
ness management, and has even made its 
unwelcome appearance in university ad- 
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ministration. It cannot be much longer 
kept out from the capitol, the church and 
the home. It is, in fact, the contribu- 
tion to our civilization by the fourth and 
newest of the learned 
professions, that of the 
engineer. He it is who 
has started us all won- 
dering how much of 
what we daily do pays 
us in any coin, has made 
uS anxious to see some 
relation between effort 
and result, has rendered 
us impatient of unneces- 
sary delay, friction, lost 
motion, wasted work, 
unutilized material and 
retarded rewards. ' 
To distinguish low 
and high forms of en- 
ergy, says Ostwald, we 
should consider their 
relative importance for 
human purposes. Thus 
bread must be regarded 
as containing a higher 
form of chemical energy 
than wood, altho they 
are very similar in 
chemical composition 
and produce about the 
same number of calories 
of heat on consumption. 
Kant’s categorical im- 
perative, “‘So act that 
your conduct may be 
taken as a_ universal 
law,” is, in Ostwald’s 
opinion, neither so com- 
prehensive nor so defi- 
nite as his energetic im- 
perative, which includes 
ethical conduct, but is 
not confined to it. We 
call one automobile 
“good” and another 
“bad” if the former will 
carry us twice as far as St. 
the latter on the same 
amount of gasoline consumed. <A 
“good” friend is one who helps us in 
our endeavors thru judicious advice and 
without annoyance, while a “peor” friend 
only multiplies our difficulties; here 


Louis. 


again goodness and badness are deter- 
mined by 
if 


the ratio of the total en- 
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ergy employed and the results obtained. 
It is this second principle of thermo- 
dynamics, the law of the degradation and 
dissipation of energy, that prevents us 
from undoing the past, 
that gives significance 
to such phrases as “time 
flies” and “the world 
moves.” The cosmic 
process is not a reversi- 
ble reaction. Nietzsche’s 
nightmare of the eternal 
recurrence, which drove 
him insane, would have 
been dispelled by a 
knowledge of elemen- 
tary physics. 

The second law is 
therefore of greater im- 
portance to philosophy 
and sociology than the 
first, the law of the con- 
servation and transmu- 
tation of energy. Ost- 
wald’s recognition of its 
significance gives to his 
philosophy a _ character 
decidedly different from 
the view dominant in 
the last century, the 
mechanistic theory of 
the universe. It is a 
curious thing that 
Haeckel, the biologist, 
has, by basing his phil- 
osophy on the first law, 
been led to extreme 
mechanistic views, while 
Ostwald, the physical 
chemist, by placing 
greater emphasis upon 
the second law, comes 
to conclusions much 
better suited to the ex- 
planation of vital phe- 
nomena. 

According to the old 
mechanistic theory the 
world could be reduced 
to two elements, matter 
Everything was held to 
consist in reality of atoms, in those 
days generally assumed to be indi- 
visible and eternal. Each atom was at 
a given instant moving in a certain 
direction at. a certain speed. It fol- 
lowed from this, as was suggested in the 


and motion. 
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Philosophical Magazine some _ twenty 
years ago, that if each atom should be 
suddenly stopped and sent going back 
on its track with the same speed, all 
events would be reversed and history be 
repeated backward. If we were watch- 
‘ng Waterloo, for example,* we should 
see the dead men rise up one by one, 
pick up their guns, point them at their 
enemies, receive into the gunbarrels the 
gases produced by the explosion of 
powder, and walk off backward. Napo- 
leon starting as a prisoner at St. Helena 
would end as Emperor of the French. 

We have all of us had this idea pic- 
torially presented to us in moving pic- 
ture shows when the film is run thru the 
lantern backward and we see apples 
leaping from the ground and attaching 
themselves to the limbs of the tree, and 
swimmers diving up out of the water 
and lighting on the springboard. In 
fact, the reversed film of the cinemato- 
graph may be regarded as the reductio 
ad absurdum of the mechanistic hypo- 
thesis. We might expect that a piece of 
music would sound just as well if we put 
the perforated paper roll into the player 
piano wrong end first—but somehow it 
doesn't. We all feel instinctively that 
there is something ridiculous and impos- 
sible about this idea of revers’bility 
when applied to human beings. Even 
the chemist and the physicist can effect 
this reversibility only to a limited ex‘ent 
and in spec‘al cases, as, for example, 
when energy is supplied from some ex- 
ternal source. A sled can indeed be 
made to go up hill as well as down, but 
it is hard work to make it. Wood will 
burn easily, but no chemist is yet able to 
get the wood back out of the gases of 
combustion. The second energy law was 
taught to us in our infancy by the par- 
able of Humpty-Dumpty. 

Bergson bases his theory of the 
comic} upon the-idea that the absurdest 
of all things is to regard a human be'ng 
as a machine. That the world is, like 
man, not rightly to be regarded as a 
machine is the fundamental theme of 
Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,” so there 
is a striking similarity in point of view 
between Ostwald and Bergson, notwith- 
standing their diversity of temperament 





*See Flammarion’s scientific fantasy, Lumen. 

+) aughter. An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. 
$y Henri Bergson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


and style. It may be recalled that Berg- 
son also entered into the realm of meta- 
physics thru the door of mathematical 
physics. 

As early as 1895 Ostwald announced 
“the overthrow of scientific material- 
ism” ;* a startling declaration coming 
from one of the greatest of chemists at 
a time when chemistry was almost exclu- 
sively absorbed in the transformations 
of matter and only beginning to recog- 
nize the importance of the concomitant 
transformations of energy. When the 
chemist had put upon the blackboard ‘the 
equation of a reaction or the structural 
formula of a compound, he was apt to 
think that he had told “the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth” 
about it. Against all such crude con- 
ceptions Ostwald protested vigorously, 
preaching a new iconoclasm in the words 
of the old: “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any image or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in the heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth; thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them.” He demanded “a science free 
from hypotheses”; formulas that should 
merely state what is known to take 
place, in the place of mechan’cal models 
and misleading visualizations. “Matter,” 
said this professor of the most material- 
istic of the sciences, “is merely a form 
of thought,” which is the same conc!u- 
sion that Kant had come to a hundred 
years before in regard to time and space. 
But whereas Kant had said, “Give me 
matter and I will build a world out of 
it,” Ostwald would say, “Away with 
matter, I will build a world without it.” 

“The Actual, that is, what acts upon 
us, is energy alone,” but in so speaking 
Ostwald must not be understood, as he 
often is, to imply that energy is the sole 
substance of which the worid is com- 
posed. Mass is merely one of the two fac- 
tors which make up the product known 
as energy. What the common man re- 
gards as the attributes of matter, its 
hardness, heaviness, color, etc., are s m- 
ply the effects of various forms of 
energy on his sense organs. 

Coal should be sold by calories, not 
tons. Even the courts, slowest of human 
institutions to take cognizance of new 

*Die Ueberwindung des  wissenschaftlichen Ma- 


terialismus. Liibeck address before the German As- 
sociation of Naturalists and Physicians, 
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ideas, have come to the conclusion that 
energy is an entity, for now they will 
convict a man for stealing it from a 
third rail, tho perhaps they regard the 
current as a stream of corpuscles. The 
unifying value of the energy conception 
appears when we consider the old riddle 
of the relation of the mind and body. 
Between the brain, regarded merely as a 
collocation of moving molecules, and the 
mind, regarded merely as a succession of 
states of consciousness, there is no con- 
ceivable connection and dualism is inev- 
itable. But if we regard both as forms 
of energy, the difficulty disappears. The 
“pre-established harmony” of Leibnitz 
then becomes the established unity of 
Ostwald. The idea of energy had its 
inception in human action, so it is not 
an alien form of thought. It was bor- 
rowed originally from psychology by 
physics and there is no impropriety in 
taking it back. 

In the revofution which has within the 
last twenty years transformed chemistry 
from an empirical science based upon 
material conceptions to a mathematical 
science based upon energetic conceptions. 
Ostwald has been a leader. Qualitative 
and quantitative analysis which had been 
hardly more systematic and rational than 
a kitchen recipe book became in his 
bands a new and delightful study in 
which even the beginner could use his 
mind as well as his fingers, Professors 
of chemistry who had got along happily 
all their lives with a_knowledge of arith- 
metic as far as and including percentage 
suddenly found themselves in need of 
calculus and other things of that sort. 
Yale graduates who went to the Leip- 
zig laboratory in the nineties to continue 
their chemistry were set to study the 
works of Willard Gibbs, whose name 
they may indeed have seen in the catalog 
of their alma mater, but whose acquaint- 
ance they were not likely to have made. 
What was worse, they had to get up their 
Gibbs in German,* since the original pa- 
pers in the “Transactions of the Connec- 
ticut Academy” were not available, and 
even in English Gibbs is not light read- 
ing. It was Ostwald who first recog- 
nized Gibbs as “the greatest scientific 
genius that the United States has so far 
"705, Willard Gibbs: Thermodynamische Studien. 


Uebersetzt von W. Ostwald. Leipzig: W. Engelmann. 
1892. 
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produced,” and made his work known to 
Europe, where it has served as the guide 
and inspiration of some of the most 
fruitful investigations of the last two 
decades. 

This is eminently characteristic of 
Ostwald. His own researches, great as 
they are, may without injustice be re- 
garded as of less importance than the 
unique service he has rendered to his sci- 
ence by the discovery and prompt utiliza- 
tion of original theories and generaliza- 
tions, whether found in the forgotten 
files of the journals and transactions, in 
the papers of his contemporaries or the . 
work of his students. This was a task 
requiring both genius and generosity. 
What he did for Gibbs, the American, he 
did for van’t Hoff, the Dutchman, and 
Arrhenius, the Swede, and many others, 
living and dead. He has always taken 
a keen interest in individuals. He is not 
content with the mere name of a great 
authority in a footnote. He wants to 
know what manner of man he was and 
in what words he first made public his 
discovery. This led him to cultivate the 
neglected field of chemical history and 
biography. Most chemists knew noth- 
ing at first hand of the work of the men 
they glibly referred to in their lectures, 
Avogadro, Bunsen, Dalton, Berzel‘us, 
etc. Nor could they have easily be- 
come acquainted with them if they had 
cared to, for the original papers were 
often inaccessible. So Ostwald started 
in 1889 his series of “The Classics of the 
Exact Sciences,” reprinting important 
papers with notes. 

In 1887, when few people knew that 
there was such a thing as physical chem- 
istry, he founded a journal for it, the 
Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, 
now in its seventy-eighth volume, and 
not room enough yet in its 2,300 pages 
a year to record the progress of the sci- 
ence. In 1902, when most scientists 
scoffed at the idea of philosophy, he 
started another venture equally bold, the 
Annalen der Naturphilosophie. During 
this period of sixteen years his literary 
output, not counting the two periodicals 
and the eighteen volumes of the “Classi¢s 
of the Exact Sciences,” already men- 
tioned, included twenty-two books of 
15,850 pages altogether;, 120 papers 
making original contributions to chemi- 
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cal science comprising 1,630 pages; ad- 
dresses and dissertations amounting to 
300 pages; and some 3,880 abstracts and 
g20 book reviews in his journals. Every 
chemical library has upon its shelves 
(the plural is usually necessary) “the 
big Ostwald,” the Lehrbuch der allge- 
meinen Chemie, the size of a cyclopedia, 
with the dates of its volumes strung 
along thru the eighties and nineties, tho 
“the little Ostwald,” the Grundriss der 
allgemeinen Chemie, shows more wear 
on the binding. And all that, it must be 
remembered, represents only one side of 
the activity of this extraordinary man, 
for during the period of this enormous 
literary production he was professor of 
chemistry at the University of Leipzig 
and director of one of the busiest re- 
search laboratories in the world. 

We find in our American universities 
nowadays many men who are so ab- 
sorbed in their investigations that they 
refuse to consider either the philosophi- 
cal or the practical aspects of their sci- 
ence, and they resent as an insult any 
demands made upon their time by the 
outside world. Ostwald has never been 
so busy as that. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he has carried on researches in 
pure science which have obtained for him 
the Nobel prize, he has not disdained to 
write letters to painters on the use of 
pigments and to lecture to housewives on 
the chemistry of cooking, as well as to 
bring his knowledge of science to bear 
upon the educational, social and religious 
questions discussed in the periodicals of 
the day, 

When we inquire why no American 
chemist has yet been honored by a Nobel 
medal, we are apt to be told that labora- 
tory facilities in this country are too in- 
adequate. Ostwald has never been hin- 
dered by this obstacle ; not in Riga, where 
he was his own mechanic and glass- 
blower, equipping the laboratory with 
home-made burettes, induction coils and 
galvanometers ; not in Leipzig, where he 
worked under conditions that have been 
described as follows :* 

“The Leipzig laboratory, in which he worked 
until 1897, was situated in the Landwirtschaft- 
liche Institut, an old pile originally devoted to 
agricultural chemistry, and in every way un- 


fitted for the carrying on of those delicate ex- 
periments which brought Ostwald to the fore- 


*Nature 64, 428 (1901). 
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front of scientific workers. Research was car- 
ried on under countless difficulties; the light 
was bad, the rooms unventilated, the heating 
effected by means of stoves difficult to regulate 
and producing dust which caused much in- 
jury to the finer instruments; no precautions 
had been taken in laying the foundations to 
ensure the deadening of vibrations; thus many 
experiments were ruined; the lack of space 
precluded the use of telescopes for reading 
scales, and altogether it would have been diffi- 
cult to construct a laboratory worse adapted 
for physico-chemical investigations.” 

In one respect, it must be said, the 
current of scientific thought has gone 
quite counter to Ostwald’s views. The 
atomic theory, which he was desirous of 
doing away with, has become substanti- 
ated and extended. The kinetic theory 
of gases has not been displaced by his 
concept of “volume-energy,” and now the 
motion of the molecules has been made 
visible by Professor Millikan, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and we hear talk of 
the “atomic theory of electricity,” the 
“corpuscular conception of light” and the 
“granular nature of energy.” Even time 
and space show a tendency to disinte- 
grate and become discrete. But the tide - 
may turn at any moment and Ostwald’s 
conceptions once more become fashion- 
able in scientific circles. 

As I say, Ostwald does not appear to 
be a busy man. Would a busy man take 
the heart out of a fair summer day to 
devote himself to the entertainment of a 
wandering American journalist? If I 
had not known that he was an editor of 
two periodicals and a leader in some of 
the most important movements of the 
day, I might have supposed him a mere 
gentleman of leisure, as he sat with me 
on the porch of his country home, willing 
to talk freely on any topic I suggested, 
willing even to listen when I wanted to 
talk, with never a longing look thru his 
study door at the heavily laden desk and 
silent typewriter. A big man, as well as 
a great man, is Ostwald; genial in man- 
ner, direct of speech. His bushy blond 
beard has mostly lost the color it had 
when first I saw him in 1904 at the St. 
Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, 
and his hair is quite white and now cut 
short, bristling an inch or two all over 
his head. He would be recognized as a 
German professor by his look and ‘bear- 
ing, if he were seen anywhere on the 
globe, yet he could not be called a type 
specimen, for he is free from the vices 
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to which the average German professor 
is most addicted, the love of beer, to- 
bacco and Latin. Also, he hates dueling, 
altho recognizing that it is not so dan- 
gerous as American football.* 

But unconventional as his views may 
appear, it must not be thought that Ost- 
wald is a faddist. His is a reasoned radi- 
calism, not originating in mere neophil- 
ism or iconoclasm, but in the application 
of scientific principles to the problems of 
daily life. What distinguishes Ostwald 
from most other philosophers is his will- 
ingness to put. his principles to the test 


of experience by striving to live up to. 


them. 

Our conversation was in English nec- 
essarily, for tho I had taken my first 
German lessons from Ostwald over 
twenty years before—using his Lehr- 
buch der allgemeinen Chemie as a 
primer, instead of Grimm’s Marchen— 
he had not been at hand to teach me to 
speak it. Ostwald, however, speaks 
English as readily as he does German— 
or French or Russian or Ido. His bioz- 


rapher relates that when he was learn- 
ing English in the Riga gymnasium he 
had great difficulty in pronouncing “the,” 


until he discovered that he could get the 
sound by filling his mouth with Zwie- 
back; on the same principle, I suppose, 
as Demosthenes used pebbles. Now, 
however, he manages his th’s perfectly, 
and I don’t think he had Zwieback in his 
mouth when he talked with me. 

His language was particularly fluent 
and forcible when he came to discuss the 
question of teaching languages. The 
chief point in his indictment of the Ger- 
man gymnasium, or secondary school, is 
the excessive time and excessive honor 
given to linguistics. He regards the 
new scientific school (Realschule) as 
almost as bad as the classical gymnasium 
in this respect, for modern languages are 
there taught in much the same way as the 
ancient. The absorption of the student’s 
attention during the impressionable 
years of his youth in the idiosyncrasies 
of German grammar or the monstrosi- 
ties of English spelling, does not culti- 
vate, but actually impairs the power of 
logical and original thinking. Ostwald 
ascribes Nietzsche’s perverted ideas, his 
misconception of the struggle for exist- 


*Kultur und Duell in Die Forderung des Tages. 
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ence and his hatred of the common peo- 
ple, to his training in classical_philology. 
He brings forward as a cause of the 
failure of Austria-Hungary to produce 
its proportional share of great men, the 
linguistic struggle which absorbs the en- 
ergy of its people. The barrier of local 
language is one of the causes of interna- 
tional friction and lost motion which 
grieves the mind of a physicist. As a 
means of overcoming this friction—a 
linguistic lubricating oil, as it were—he 
favors the formation of an international 
auxiliary language, especially for scien- 
tific and commercial purposes.* I sup- 
pose one reason why he thinks it possible 
to construct an artificial world language 
is because he has seen it done. The 
rapid expansion of the science of organ‘c 
chemistry within the present generation 
has necessitated the invention, as the 
need for them arose, of more new words 
than Shakespeare’s vocabulary  con- 
tained. Some of these are cumbrous, it 
is true, rather formulas than words, but 
remarkable for their succinct significance 
and are largely common to all languages. 
Ostwald has recently constructed a com- 
plete new nomenclature of chemistry in 
[do and proposes soon to use it for all 
the abstracts in his Zeitschrift fiir physi- 
kalische Chemie, so that the student. af- 
ter a few hours spent in learning Ido, 
will have free access to all the literature 
of this science.. Professor Ostwald as- 
sured me that he had triéd putting his 
philosophy into the-new language and 
found it of great benefit in giving clarity 
and definiteness to his thought. The 
adoption of an international language 
he regards as an important part of the 





*Ostwald devoted the $40,000 he got from the Nobel 
Fund to the attempt to introduce a new language, 
Ido. Mistral devoted his to the attempt to perpetuate 
an old language, Provencal. So we see that dynamite 
money, like dynamite itself, exerts its force in op- 
posite directions. 


Ido is a simplified form of Esperanto, originating 
in the refusal of Dr. Zamenhof to allow any reforms 
in the language he had invented. It drops the ac 
cented letters and accusative form of Esperanto and 
utilizes a larger proportion of romance roots common 
to all European languages. The official organs are 
Progreso (Paris: 3 Rue le Gof) and The Interna- 
tional Language (London: 32 Cleveland Square). 
Ostwald’s new chemical nomenclature began in the 
May, 1910, number of Progreso. The volume by 
Ostwald, Jespersen and three other professors, entitled 
Teeeileds Laneener and Science (London: Con- 
stable, 1910), contains an interesting test of the capa- 
bilities of the new language, the translation into Ido 
and back again into English by another person of a 
page of James’s psychology with almost no loss in 
the process. W. y. Phoebus, 768 East Nineteenth 
street, Brooklyn, is an American advocate of Ido and 
may be addressed for information. 
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peace movement in which he is now 
actively engaged. I asked him if he ex- 
pected that arbitration treaties would put 
an end to war, and he explained that they 
would act like a block signal system on 
a railroad, not always preventing the dis- 
aster of war, but lessening the chances 
of it. 

So Ostwald, having won the Nobel 
chemistry prize in 1909, is in a fair way 
to become in time eligible for the Nobel 
peace prize. It is in fact characteristic 
of the man that, having achieved suc- 
cess in one field of human endeavor, he 
should turn his attention to another. It 
is part of his theory of the art of life. I 
was curious to know why he had left 
Leipzig and chemistry for Gross-Bothen 
and philosophy, had abandoned one of 
the greatest of universities and the most 
popular of the sciences for the Saxon 
village and a field of thought reputed as 
unproductive. He explained to me that 
in early years he had a leaning toward 
philosophy, but in those days the subject 
was looked upon with disfavor. Now 
things have changed. People realize that 
it is necessary to take a wide as well as 
a close view. Civilization advances by 
alternating periods of specialization and 


generalization. We are now entering 
upon the second phase. 

Then, too, he had come to the conclu- 
sion from his study of great scientists 
that the men who had accomplished most 
thru the prolongation of theif productive 
period had done so by changing their 
occupation two or three times in the 
course of their lifetime; for example, 
Helmholtz, who devoted the first half of 
his adult life to physiology and medicine 
and the last to physics, being equally em- 
inent in each; and Humboldt, who kept 
up his work to the close of his ninety 
years by shifting from one field of sci- 
ence to another. Having come to this 
conclusion Ostwald, as an experimental 
scientist, was obliged to try it upon him- 
self. The success of the experiment in- 
dicates that rotation of crops is a good 
plan in menticulture as well as agricul- 
ture. 

He carries out the same principle in 
his daily life. When tired with philoso- 
phizing he turns to painting. This he 
finds relieves the mind better than any- 
thing else, for it sends the blood to an- 
other side of the brain, while if he tries 
to secure rest by lying down the brain 
goes on working in the same old lines. 
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This absorption in artistic effort he has 
used in his Harvard lecture on “Individ- 
uality and Immortality,” when he is ar- 
guing that the highest happiness is found 
rather in the obliteration of individuality 
than its persistence. This conclusion is 
familiar to us as that of the mystics, but 
Ostwald reaches it characteristically by 
another way, the second law of energet- 
ics. After speaking of the tendency of 
liquids and of heat toward diffusion and 
conseqt'ent loss of identity he applies the 
principle to society and psychology. The 
passage is worth quotin&® because it is 
practically a direct contradiction of 
Spencer’s fundamental theory that evolu- 
tion is a progress from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity both for matter and for 
energy. The difference results, I think, 
chiefly from the fact that Spencer’s at- 
tention was fixed upon the first law, that 
of the conservation of energy, for the 
importance of the second law, that of the 
dissipation of energy, was not recognized 
till long afterward.* The reader will 
notice that the second law is decidedly 
democratic in its implications. 


“It is a strange thing indeed that by merely 
being associated with another thing of the 
same kind identity is lost. And still more 
strange is the fact that every being of this 
kind seems driven by an irresistible impulse to 
seek every occasion for losing its identity. 
Every known physical fact leads to the con- 
clusion that diffusion, or a-homogeneous dis- 
tribution, of energy is the general aim of all 
happenings. No change whatever seems to 
have occurred, and probably none ever will 
occur, resulting in a concentration greater than 
the corresponding dissipation of energy. <A 
partial concentration may be brought about in 
a system, but only at the expense of a greater 
dissipation, and the sum total is always an in- 
crease in dissipation. 

“While we are as sure as science can make 
us about the general-validity of this law as ap- 
plied to the physical wor | its application to 
human development may be doubted. It seems 
to me to hold good in this case also, if it is 
applied with proper caution. - The difficulty 
lies in the circumstance tnat we have no exact 
objective means of measuring homogeneity and 
heterogeneity in human affairs, and we can 
therefore not study any given system c!osely 
enough to draw a quantitative conclusion. It 
seems pretty certain that increase of culture 
tends to diminish the differences between men. 
It equalizes not only the general standard of 
living, but attenuates also even the natural 
differences of sex and age. From this point 
of view I should look ‘upon the accumulation 


Spencer laid the founds ation of his philosophy in 
the essay on Progress: Its Law and Cause more than 
twenty years before the publication of Clausius’s Die 
mechanische Warmetheorie, 
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of enormous wealth in the hands of a single 
man as indicating an imperfect state of cul- 
ture. 


“The property which has been described as 
an irresistible tendency toward diffusion may 
also be observed in certain cases in mau. In 
conscious beings such natural tendencies are 
accompanied by a certain feeling which we 
call will, and we are happy when we are al- 
lowed to act according to these tendencies or 
according to our will. Now, if we recall the 
happiest mome.ts of our lives, they will be 
found in every case tO be connected with a 
curious loss of personality. In the happiness 
of love this fact will be at once discovered. 
And if you are enjoying intensely a work of 
art, a symphony of Beethoven’s, for example, 
you find yourself relieved of the burden of 
persouality and carried away by the stream 
of music as a drop is carried by a wave. The 
same feeling comes with the grand impressions 
nature gives us. Even wheu I am sitting 
quietly sketching in the open there comes to 
me in a happy moment a sweet feeling of be- 
ing united with the nature about me, which is 
distinctly characterized by complete forgetful- 
ness of my poor self. We may conclude from 
this that individuality means limitations aud 
unhappiness, or is at least closely connected 
with them.” 


Professor Ostwald showed me _ the 
studio which now takes the place of the 
laboratory. It is still part laboratory, 


for he is experimenting in pigments and 
has invented new forms of crayons or 
pastels and methods of fixation. In 
painting, as in everything else, he works 


with rapidity and effectiveness. Three 
days at Niagara Falls gave him two 
dozen or more pictures. He has a good 
eye for picturesqueness and uses vivid 
and varied coloration. He utilized his 
time at the University of California to 
get some fine views of Berkeley and 
Professor Loeb’s seaside laboratory. His 
stay at Harvard as exchange professor 
in 1905 gave him many scenes from 
Marblehead and Cambridge, among 
them a striking picture of the Harvard 
stadium seen across the river flats and 
looking as imposing as the Coliseum. 
Photography he has practised from boy- 
hood. It was by this and the manu fac- 
ture of fireworks in his mother’s kitchen 
that he took his first steps in chemistry. 
He has always been fond of music, both 
as listener and performer, playing the 
violin well, and, says his conscientious 
biographer, the bassoon very badly. We 
are also told that in his student days he 
composed a symphony, wrote much po- 
etry and applied himself diligently to 
the study of the laws of motion by ex- 
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perimenting for hours on the impact of 
elastic ivory balls upon a plane green 
surface. 

Walking, however, has ever been his 
chief recreation, if we can call that a 
recreation which is the means of his 
most productive thought. After lunch 
he showed me about his estate, a wooded 
upland overlooking the village houses, 
clustered about kirk and Gasthaus, and, 
beyond, the level, orderly Saxon land- 
scape, with its leisurely windmills. The 
winding walks appear to be sufficiently 
long to enable him to evolve undisturbed 
the most complicated German sentence. 
The stranger can find his way to Land- 
haus Energie by inquiring of a villager 
for “the house with the big post box,” 
for when Ostwald took up his residence 
in Gross-Bothen this provision had to be 
made for the enormous mail coming to 
him from all parts of the world. 


One can generally tell in Germany the 


date of erection or occupancy of a 
country house by whether it is called a 
“Villa” or a “Landhaus.” The Germanic 
movement is bent upon expelling all the 
foreigners from the language. So now 
we see Fahrkarte in place of Billet, for- 
merly used; Fernsprecher in place of 
Telefon; Zweikampf in place of Duell, 
and Einheitslehre in place of Monismus. 
The adoption of an international aux- 
ilary language would, Professor Ost- 
wald explained to me, facilitate this 
movement, for it would leave each local 
language to develop in its own way, 
free from the penalty of isolation. 

I thought, as I walked back thru the 
smooth, clean, tree-lined road to the 
railroad station, that here at least was a 
man who had atta‘ned that internal peace 
and happiness, that external honor and 
usefulness, which theoretically should 
reward all philosophers. Few men have 
so wide a fame in science. Still fewer 
have so many devoted friends among 
their former students. That he has any 
personal enemies it would be hard to be- 
lieve, tho he has many opponents. He 
has earned his success by his own exer- 
t‘ons, working his way up to his present 
position by sheer force of character and 
ability. He was the second son of a 
master cooper of Riga, an old Hansa 
town of Baltic Russia. He was born 
September 2, 1853, and educated at the 
Real-gymnasium of Riga and the Uni- 


versity of Dorpat, Russia (1872-1875). 
His dissertation at the conclusion of his 
course here, on “The Mass Action of 
Water,” broke new ground in a field that 
he was henceforth to make his own. He 
thought himself lucky then to secure a 
position as assistant in physics at Dorpat 
at $250 a year, because this gave him 
an opportunity for research, and _ his 
master’s and doctor’s dissertations at- 
tracted attention by their bold adoption 
and development of the new theories of 
solutions and affinity. He utilized his 
vacations at Riga in cultivating—by 
means of piano and paintbrush—the 
acquaintance of Fraulein Helene von 
Reyher, whom he married when he was 
twenty-seven. His comrades reminded 
him that not long before he had declared 
that he would never marry, for he 
should devote all his time to science. 
But he answered, “I had to marry, be- 
cause the girl interfered with my work.” 
The measure was efficacious, for she has 
not interfered with his work since, even 
finding time to assist in his literary 
labors, altho she has brought up five 
children. They took their wedding jour- 
ney in a postwagon from Riga to Dor- 
pat and set up housekeeping with a kero- 
sene stove and a small piano as their 
principal furniture; no sofa. Readers 
who understand the importance of the 
sofa in a German household will appre- 
ciate the deprivat’on. The next year he 
was called to his native city as professor 


.of chemistry in the Riga Polytechnic, 


and in 1887 he left Russia for Germany 
to take the chair of chem’stry at Leipzig 
University. 

In his study of men of science Ost- 
wald has introduced the distinction of 
classicist and romantic’st. The classicist 
keeps to one line of thought and devol- 
ops it by himself logically and complete- 
ly. His mind works mathematically, and 
he is fond of systems and formulation, 
often addicted to dogmatism. He is ac- 
curate and thoro, but deficient in experi- 
mental ability and regardless of practical 
applications. He is reluctant to publish 
and is apt to be a poor teacher, exerting 
little personal influence on his students 
and sometimes none on his contem- 
poraries. 

The romanticist, on the other hand, is 
usually a good teacher and often the 
founder of a school of thought. He has 
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the expansive temperament and genial 
disposition; fond of conversation and 
given to rapid publication. He carries 
on many different lines of work at the 
same time and is eager to put them into 
practice as soon as possible. He is an 
adventurous theorizer, willing to risk a 
leap in the dark, arriving at conclusions 
by a sort of intuition and not always able 
to explain how he got his results. He is, 
therefore, liable to make conspicuous 
mistakes and is apt to be impatient of de- 
tails. The romanticist gets paid in cur- 
rent coin, that is to say, in the devotion 
of his disciples and in honors from his 
colleagues, sometimes even in applause 
and wealth from a grateful public. The 
classicist has to put up with deferred 
payment, and his services to science of- 
ten receive no adequate recognition until 
after he is dead and sometimes not then. 


Among American scientists we have , 


almost perfect specimens of these two 
genera. Count Rumford was a typical 


romanticist and Willard Gibbs a typical 
classicist, and there was, as I have shown 
elsewhere,* the greatest possible con- 


trast in their characters and careers. Ost- 
wald, it is unnecessary to say, has all the 
characteristics of the romanticist. He 
has become a world teacher thru his 
books and periodicals. He has trained 
in his laboratory Arrhenius, Nernst and 
many others of almost equal eminence. 
He has had the satisfaction of seeing his 


abstract theories become the working 


basis of enormous industries. 

It is worthy of note that the science 
which in Germany has been most closely 
connected with the universities and in 
which the most pure research has been 
done, has developed most rapidly and 
proved most profitable. The annual 
value of the products of the chemical in- 
dustries of Germany is about $300,000,- 
ooo. And this is only one of the sources 
of the new wealth which is coming to 
Germany and making that country one 
of the foremost of world powers. In 
Great Britain emigration exceeds immi- 
gration, while in Germany of late the re- 
verse is true, altho in Germany the in- 
crease in population from the surplus of 
births over deaths is 900,000, twice what 
it is in Great Britain. At this rate in ten 
years from now Germany will have a 
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population of 74,000,000 and Great Brit- 
ain only 47,000,000. And the wealth of 
Germany is increasing faster than the 
population, notwithstanding the heavy 
drains of army and navy. I asked Pro- 
fessor Ostwald the cause of Germany’s 
amazing prosperity. “We Germans be- 
lieve in science,” he answered simply. 
HOW TO REAL OSTWALD. 

The only one of Ostwald’s philosophical 
works which is obtainable in English is the 
Grunanss der Naturphilosophie, published in 
Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek (Leipzig; 40 
pfennigs), and translated last year by Thomas 
Seltzer and published by Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y.. under the title Natural Philosophy. 
This is intended as a succinct popular expo- 
sition of the fundamental principles of all the 
sciences and is mostly devoted to a systematic 
consideration of the theory of knowledge and 
laws of logic. It is, therefore, not so interest- 
ing to the general reader as some of his un- 
translated works in which he discusses a va- 
riety of ethical and social questions from the 
scientific standpoint, as for example Die For- 
derung des Tages, “The Day’s Demands” 
(Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft). 
His Grosse Manner (same publisher) contains 
biographical sketches of Davy, Mayer, Fara- 
day, Liebig, Gerhardt and Helmholtz as well 
as his general observations on the character 
and training of scientific discoverers. Ost- 
wald’s Harvard lecture on /ndividuality and 
Immortality was published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1906, 75 cents. He is now 
issuing a series of informal talks on scientific 
ideals and morals under the title of Monis- 
lische Sonntagspredigten (Verlag des Deut- 
schen Monisten-Bundes in Berlin W. 57, 
20 pfg). <A few of the titles will indicate 
their character and scope: “Love One An- 
other,” “The Jatho Case,” “How Evil Came 
into the World,” “What Is Truth?” “Nietzsche 
and the Struggle for Existence,” “Natural 
Science and Paper Science,” “The Philoso- 
pher’s Stone,” “Efficiency.” The last named 
was published in THe INDEPENDENT, October 
19, 1911. An article, “Breaking Barriers,” 
appeared in The Masses, February, 1911. Itis 
greatly to be desired that all of these “Monis- 
tic Sunday Sermons” as well as “The Day’s 
Duty” and “Great Men” he translated into 
English as they represent a point of view of 
growing importance in modern thought. 

Other articles by Ostwald accessible in Eng- 
lish are: “The Philosonhical Meaning of En- 
ergy,” in The International Quarterly, vol. 7; 
“The Modern Theory of Energetics,” with 
criticism by Dr. Carus, in The Monist, 1907; 
“Chemical Energy” in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society. August 1893, and 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1893; “A Con- 
tribution to the Theory of Science,” his ad- 
dress before the Section of Methodology at 
the St. Louis Congress, in Pop. Sci. Monthly, 
1905, p. 219; “The Art of Making Discover- 
ies,” in Sci. Amer. Sup.. No. 1807; a character 
sketch of Sir William Ramsay in Nature, Jan- 
uary II, IQI2. 
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Of Ostwald’s chemicai works the following 
have been translated into English: Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry (Wiley; $2}. Manual of 
Physical and Chemical Measurements (Mac- 
millan; $2.25), trans. by James Walker. The 
Scientific Foundation of Analytical Chemistry, 
trans. by G. McGowan (Macmillan; $2). So- 
lutions, trans. by M. Pattison Muir (Long- 
mans; $3). The Principles of Inorganic 
Chemistry, trans. by Alex. Findlay (Macmil- 
lan; $6). The Fundamental Principles of 
Chemistry, trans. by Harry W. Morse (Long- 
mans ; $2.25). Letters to a Painter on Theory 
and Practice, trans. by Morse (Ginn; go cents). 

The serious student of Ostwald’s thought 
will of course devote himself chiefly to his 
Annalen der Naturphilosophie, of which the 
tenth volume is now completed (Leipzig: 
Akademische Verlagsgessellschaft; 14 marks 
per volume). In the Liibeck lecture, Die 
Ueberwindung des wissenschaftlichen Mate- 
rialismus (Zeitschrift phys. Chem. 18, 305-320, 
and separately published by Veit, Leipzig, 
1895), and the Vorlesungen iiber Naturphilos- 
ophie (Veit, 1902) he laid the foundations of 
his theory. In Die energetische Grundlagen 
der Kulturwissenschaft (Leipzig; 1909) he ex- 
tended it to include the science of civilization. 
In Die wissenschaftliche Stellung (An. d. 
Naturph., vol. x), he defends himself against 
certain misconceptions, as for example, that 
he makes energy the sole reality in the world, 
or a metaphysical principle like Hartmann’s 
“Unconscious.” Ostwald’s educational views 
may be found in chapters of Die Forderung 
des Tages, in the article on “The University 
of the Future and the Future of the Univer- 
sity” (An. d. Naturph., vol. x, p. 236), and in 
Wider das Schulelend, Ein Notruf, (Leipzig: 
Akad. Ver.; 1 mark). Erfinder und Ent- 
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Mayer, Helm- 
xxiv of Die Gesell- 


decker contains sketches of 
holtz and Liebig (vol. 
schaft, Frankfurt a. M.: Riitten und Loening ; 
M. $1.50). Die Energie is a popular exposi- 
tion of energetics (vol. i of Wissen und 
Koénnen. Leipzig: Barth; M. 4.40). 

An intimate and appreciative sketch of the 
life and work of Wilhelm Ostwald was writ- 
ten by P. Walden on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his doctorate (Leipzig: Engelmann, 
4 marks). Two of our illustrations are bor- 
rowed from this volume. 

There is space here to give only a few ref- 
erences to discussions and criticisms of Ost- 
wald’s theories. Dr. Roberty in Energétique 
et Sociologie (Revue philosophique, January, 
1910), shows the vast importance of Ostwald’s 
extension of the laws of energetics to vital 
and social phenomena. A painstaking com- 
parison of the contradictory theories of Lom- 
broso and Ostwald on the character of genius 
is contributed by Georg Wendel to Zeit fiir 
Philosophie, 1910. In the Vierteljahrsscrift 
fiir wiss, Philosophie und Soziologie for 1905 
will be found Bemerkungen iiber die Meta- 
physik in der Ostwald’schen Energetik, by F. 
W. Adler, and 4tomistik und Energetik von 
Standpunkte dkonemischer Naturbetrachtung, 
by Hermann Wolff. F. Dennert in his vol- 
ume on Die Weltanschauung des modernen 
Naturforschers (Stuttgart, 1907) devotes a 
chapter to Ostwald. 

I must also mention the valuable articles 
contributed by Dr. Fielding H. Garrison to 
the New York Medical Journal, September 11, 
1909, on “Physiology and the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics,” in which he discusses the 
application of the theories of Gibbs and Ost- 
wald to biology. 

New York Cry. 


The Unseen World 


BY E. E. SPEIGHT 


Il est admirable de voir combien les voies de l’ame humaine divergent vers l’inaccessible.-—MAETERLINCK, 


A mAN of Nippon, I know not who, 
Chipped from a tree, 1 know not where, 
A mannikin saint, of pallid hue, 
In a shirt of camel’s hair. 


A sick man smiled tu see the toy, 
One who had lain uncomforted; 

His heart grew light with sudden joy; 
Laughing, he left his bed. 


The twist and turn of a carver’s thumb, 
On willing grain of a willow green, 
Had lured a voice from out the dumb, 

Life where a log had been. 


Henceforth he saw in pillar and post 
The soul of possibility , 

All day he walked along a coast 
Whose waves were mystery. 


An elfin clan among the trees, 

Treasure beneatk the grasping ground, 
The voice of angels on the breeze,— 

All that he sought he found. 


He saw the rolling centuries 
In acres of sun-ripened corn; 
He loved the dreaming silences 
Where melody is born. : 
He traversed thought from deep to deep, 
The world beyond the world was his; 
And ever he saw new planets leap 
Athwart the dim abyss. 


And when at last he came to die, 
His one desire lay like a road 
That pierced the twilight boundary 

Of a long divined abode. 


KANAZAWA-KaGaA, JAPAN. 
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When temptations fierce assault me, 
When my enemies I find, 
Sin and guilt, and death and Satan, 
All against my soul combined; 
liold me up in mighty waters 
Keep my eyes on things above, 
Righteousness, divine Atonement, 


Peace, and everlasting Love. 
66 UTUMN,” a hymn of the 
A Church of England, what we 
call the Episcopalian Church. 
That was what the band on the “Titanic” 
was playing as the “mighty waters” 
closed over her about 2.20 o’clock (New 
York time) of the morning of April 15, 
in latitude 41.46 north and. longitude 
50.14 west, more than 500 miles from the 
nearest land. Collision with an iceberg 
occurred at 11.45 o'clock while the ship 
was traveling at the rate of 22%4 knots 
an hour. 

Slowly sank the great ship, with 
her band playing, her captain on the 
bridge, and more than 1,500 human be- 
ings aboard her. She had been a thing 
of wonder and beauty till a few minutes 
before she went out of sight. Then the 
chill ocean, invading all her luxurious re- 
cesses, extinguished her lights and she 
showed black to the hundreds of sur- 
vivors in the boats or floating on life 
belts as she went under on her way to 
her last resting place, two miles below. 

The “Titanic” was the greatest, larg- 
est, finest, most luxurious ship that ever 
floated since the time when savage man 
launched his first coracle. Perhaps she 
was also the fastest. That remained to 
be seen. Her firemen had orders to 
make highest speed, and it was generally 
hoped among her passengers and crew 
that she would break the steamship rec- 
ord for a western passage. 
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‘Titanic’? Disaster 


BY SYDNEY REID 








Warninzs of ice ahead had been given 
by several ships. There were ice moun- 
tains in the “Titanic’s” path, but what of 
it? She was “unsinkable.” So great 
was the knowledge and skill and care be- 
stowed on her construction that she was 
inimune to peril. Man had at last tri- 
umphed over the winds and the storms, 
the seas and the icebergs—let come what 
would the “Titanic” “was superior to 
aught that nature in her maddest mood 
could do. Says Col. Archibald Gracie: 


“In the twenty-four hours ending the 14th, 
the ship’s run was 546 miles, and we were 
told that the next twenty-four hours would 
see even a better record posted. No diminu- 
tion of speed was indicated in the run and 
the engines kept up their steady running. 

“The officers, I am credibly informed, had 
been advised by wireless from other ships of 
the presence of icebergs and dangerous floes 
in that vicinity. The sea was smooth as glass 
and the weather was clear, so that it seemed 
there was no occasion for fear.” 


The passengers knew that they were 
among ice before the vessel struck. They 
felt the warning cold, and some heard 
that wireless messages from other ships 
had signaled ice ahead. 

“I suppose you are going to slow her 
down,” Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, of Phila- 
delphia, said to J. Bruce Ismay, manag- 
ing director of the International Marine 
Company (representing the “Titanic’s”’ 
owners). She says that Mr. Ismay’s 
reply was: 

“Oh, no. On the contrary, we are go- 
ing to let her run a great deal faster and 
get out of it.” 

Abput 5 p. m. on Sunday evening an 
ice warning was given, according to 
Harold J. Bride, the “Titanic’s” second 
wireless operator. He says: “I heard 
the ‘Californian’ flashing the ice warn- 
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ing to the steamship ‘Baltic’ and | took 
the message and gave it to the captain.” 

That was only one of a number of 
“ice ahead” warnings given the “Titanic” 
on the fatal Sunday by sister ships. She 
speeded straight ahead. 

There were other warnings when the 
danger was closer. The weather was 
clear, a fine starlight night, with the sea 
smooth as glass. There were men on the 
lookout in the crow’s nest who saw the 
ice and announced its presence just be- 
fore the collision. One of these, Fred- 
erick Fleet, a seaman who proved a re- 
luctant witness, testified before the Sen- 
ate committee that he and his mate would 
have seen the ice in time to avert the dis- 
aster if they had been provided with the 
proper glasses. 

“Do you mean to say you had no 
glasses to assist you in your lookout work 
in the crow’s nest?” Fleet was asked. 

“We had no glasses.” 

“Did you have any at any time on this 
voyage ?” 


coming down from Belfast to Southamp- 


THE SPACIOUS PROMENADE 


DECK OF THE 
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ton to take on passengers and cargo. 
They took them away at Southampton.” 

“Did you ask for glasses ?” 

“Yes, sir. They told us there were no 
glasses for us. Second Officer Lightol- 
ler, I was told, would supply us, but he 
didn’t.” 

“Did you express surprise when told 
you would not be supplied with glasses ?” 

“Yes, sir. We always had glasses on 
lookout on the Oceanic.” 

Fleet went into the crow’s nest with a 
seaman named Lee at 10 o’clock Sunday 
night. He and his fellow watchman 
were warned by the retiring lookouts to 
keep a sharp eye for ice. 

“Soon after seven bells (11:30),” said 
l‘leet, “I saw a black mass of ice ahead. 
Lee saw it at the same time. I rang 
three bells, notifying the bridge I wanted 
to talk through the telephone. I report- 
ed the ice ahead. We struck and the 
ship keeled. We didn’t stop until after 
we had passed the berg.” 

Bride, the wireless operator, declares 
that immediately after the collision Cap- 
tain Smith, of the ‘‘Titanic,” put his 


ILL-FATED “TITANIC” 
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head in the wireless cabin and said: 
“We've struck an iceberg and I’m hav- 
ing an inspection made to tell what it 
has done for us. . You’d better get ready 
to send out a call for assistance. But 
don’t send it unt‘l I tell you. 

There was no panic, at least no general 
panic. Officers and stewards went about 
reassuring passengers. No harm had 
been done. Under any circumstances 
the “Titanic” was unsinkable, and even 
if in some way she was destroyed there 
were plenty of boats. Moreover several 
vessels had answered the wireless call for 
assistance and were steaming in. There 
was no danger. 

The band played ragtime melodies, 
card games proceeded in the smoking 
room, 

Then the ship began to list and boats 
began to be launched. But so well had 
the theory that the “Titanic” was un- 
sinkable been imprest on the minds of 
passengers that at first women refused 
to go in the boats. They would stick to 
the great, fine ship—it couldn’t go down. 

Charles Herbert Lightoller, second of- 
ficer of the “Titanic,” tells about filling 
He took charge 


and lowering the boats. 
on the port side and put twenty-four 
women and children and two sailors in 
the first boat—it could carry sixty-five 


persons. In the second boat he put 
about thirty persons and two sailors; in 
the third boat about thirty-five and two 
sailors. When he came to the fourth 
lifeboat Lightoller said that he ran short 
of seamen and put in a passenger who 
said that he was a yachtsman. ‘He 
proved himself afterward to be a very 
brave man,” was the second officer’s 
comment. About the fifth boat the wit- 
ness had no particular recollection, Cen- 
cerning the sixth he said: 


“The last boat I put out, my sixth, we had 
difficulty finding women, TI had called for 
women and none were on deck. The men 
began to get in—and then women appeared. 
As rapidly as they did, the men passenges 
got out of the boats again.” 


By the time the last boat was lowered 
by Lightoller the “Titanic” was rapidly 
sinking. 

“The boat’s deck was only ten feet from 
the water when I lowered the sixth boat. 


When we lowered the first the distance to the 
water was seventy feet,” 
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All told, Lightoller testified, 210 mem- 
bers of the crew were saved. 

There was good order. “The women 
and children couldn’t have stood quieter 
if thev’d been in church.” 

The last the second officer of the “Ti- 
tanic” saw of Captain Smith he was 
walking the bridge and the last order he 
heard the captain give was in response 
to his question as to whether he should 
put the women and children in the boats. 
“Yes, and lower away,” said the captain. 

Lightoller went down with the ship. 
There were 1,500 people aboard, but no 
sound of lamentation came from them. 
They were absolutely braced to meet their 
icy death. His story of how he came to 
be saved is one of the most remarkable 
in the long annals of the sea: 


“T was sucked against a blower and held 
there.” 

“Head above water?” 

“No. sir. A terrific gust came up the blow- 
er—the boilers must have exploded—and 1 
was blown clear.” : 

“How far were you blown?” 

“Barely clear. I was sucked down aga‘n; 
this time on the ‘fidley’ grating.” 

“Did any one else have a similar experi- 
ence ?” 

“Yes, Col. Gracie.” 

“How did you get loose?” 

“T don’t know; maybe another explosion. 
All I know is we came up by a boat.” 

“What other officers. besides yourself sur- 
vived ?” 

“The third, fourth and fifth officers, sir,” 
he replied and gave their names. 


Arthur Godfrey Peuchen, manufactur- 
ing chemist of Toronto, Canada, and ma- 
ior of Toronto’s crack reziment, the 
Queen’s Own Rifles, was the “very brave 
man” whom Lightoller put in the fourth 
boat to take the place of a sailor. He 
voluntarily returned from Toronto to aid 
the Senate committee by his testimony. 

“On Sunday evening,” he said, “T 
dined with my friends. We were all in 
the highest spirits and best of health. 
After the dinner was over we adjourned 
to one of the cabins, where we made cof- 
fee and had a good time laughing and 
joking. I retired to my stateroom and 
had just reached there when I felt a jar 
as tho a big wave had struck the ship.” 

He went on deck and saw a deal of ice 
that looked like shell ice. The ship had 
struck an iceberg, but he did not think 
the blow was serious. A little later, tho, 
he noticed that the ship was listing. That 
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looked serious, but his friend, Mr. Hays, 
laughed and said, “Oh, she is good any- 
way for eight or ten hours. You can’t 
sink this boat no matter what she struck.” 
But Major Peuchen was not so sure and 
the other passengers showed signs of 
worry, some of the ladies crying. He 
heard the order for lifeboats, and going 
to his stateroom changed his evening 
dress for heavy clothes and put on a life 
preserver. Then he went up to the boat 
ileck and watched the boats getting ready. 
The boats were loaded with women and 
children, with sailors to take care of 
them. Finally came a time when there 
were no more sailors and the major of- 
fered himself and was accepted. The 
quartermaster was in charge of this boat. 
Peuchen took an oar. They rowed away 
from the ship and tho there was a whistle 
apparently summoning them to return, 
the quartermaster forbade it. “It is our 
lives now and not theirs,” he declared. 
The witness went on: 

“Then we began to hear signs of the break- 
ing up of the ‘Titanic.’ We heard a sort of 
a call for help after the whistle; then a rum- 
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bling sound. | think the ‘Titanic’s’ lights 
were still on. Then there was an explosion, 
then another. Then the lights went out, and 
then came those dreadful cries. 

“They frightfully affected all the women 
in our boat. At first it was horrible to listen 
to, but the sounds grew fainter and fainter. 
I think we were about five-eighths of a mile 
away.” 

He did not see the vessel sink, but his 
theory was that the explosions were 
above water, caused by the heavy pres- 
sure when the boat started to dive down 
by the head. 

“How many explosions were there?” asked 
Senator Smith. 54 ie 

“About three, I think; but I was excited.” 


The women in the boat behaved splen- 
didly. The witness thought that it was 
some of them (whose husbands had been 
left on the vessel) who wanted to turn 
back in response to the whistle. They 
helped to row the boat. 

The major agreed with Fleet that if 
the lookout had been provided with 
glasses the ship might have been saved 
from the collision. He declared: “I do 
not criticise Captain Smith, but I do crit- 














AT SOUTHAMPTON THE GIANT “TITANIC” NARROWLY AVERTED A COLLISION WITH THE 
STEAMSHIP “NEW YORK” (ON THE LEFT) WHEN SETTING OUT ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE 
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icise the policy or methods pursued by 
the company, for I feel sure that in this 
case caution would have averted a terri- 
ble calamity.” 

The evidence thus far adduced shows: 

1. That the “Titanic” was going at 
high speed when she struck the berg. 

2. That no attention had been paid to 
repeated ice warnings. 

3. That at the utmost the boats could 
hold no more than 1,200 persons. 

4. That several of them were sent 
away not more than half full. 

5. That the boats had no provisions or 
water aboard. 

6. That the boats were not easily ac- 
cessible or easy to launch, 

7. That officers and crew were new to 
each other. There had been no “shake 
down” trip. 

8. That there were not enough life pre- 
servers. 

In a word the loss of the ship seems 
to have been the result of extraordinary 
recklessness, founded on the theory that 
the ship really was “unsinkable” and 
could afford to hit at full speed anything, 
berg or derelict, to be found in the waters 
over which she was traveling. 


The “unsinkable” theory and the fact 
that “‘the others all do it” account for the 


shortage of boats and preservers. The 
company took chances once too often. 

Splendid hero and heroine stories come 
from the wreck. Great men and women 
who make human beings proud of their 
race stood révealed when death inexora- 
ble ‘and in dreadful form confronted the 
company. 

Strict discipline prevailed and the 
grand old rule of the sea, “‘women and 
children first.” It was hard when wom- 
en were separated from their husbands, 
‘but it was right and just and fair—and 
it was firmly adhered to. 

But some.of the women rebelled. Mrs. 
Straus climbed bick out of a boat and 
said, “I will not go unless my husband 
goes with me.” She stayed and died. 

“You have children, I have none; take 
my place,” said a young woman, giving 
up her seat in a boat and accepting d2ath 
on the ship. 

“Why don’t you put on a life belt?” 
one of the women asked a steward, and 
the humble reply was: “Well, ma’am, T 
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was afraid that there might not be 
enough to go around.” 

Astor and Butt, courteous, smiling, 
cool, steady, helping the women “as if 
they were at a ball.” Going into the open 
jaws of death with never a blanching. 
Astor put his bride in a boat and (she 
being ill) requested permission to attend 
her for her protection. The second of- 
ficer, who was in charge, replied: 

“No, sir. Not a man shall go on a 
boat until the women are all off.” 

Colonel Astor threw a kiss to his wife, 
saluted the second officer and turned to 
the work of helping and reassuring the 
other nervous women. 

Frank Millet, the artist, was on deck 
helping the women, and buttoned up 
their dresses. 

Great hearted gentlemen, and ladies, 
too, went down with the greatest ship. 
Weak and fearful souls there were, but 
the grand and brave and beautiful pre- 
dominated and prevailed. 

The effect of the disaster has been to 
arouse the maritime world and the gov- 
ernments of civilized nations. Our own 
Senate acted instantly, moved so fast that 
they caught all the material witnesses 
and are obtaining full illumination of the 
facts. Great Britain is waiting some- 
what impatiently till she can. get at the 
same witnesses. She is to hold her own 
investigation. France has announced 
that her liners are safe—that they carry 
enough boats. Germany has given her 
sister nations a sort of general scolding 
after the text “Be more careful.” There 
has been a scramble among ocean liners 
to equip themselves with more boats. One 
of the ‘“Olympic’s” stokers at South- 
ampton criticised a “new” boat. His 
criticism took the form of an explora- 
tory kick. The kick stove in the entire 
side of the “new” boat and the stokers 
went on strike. So the “Olympic” lies 
at her pier. 

The whole world is awake and knows 
why the “Titanic” went down. It wasn't 
by reason of any dispensation of Provi- 
dence, but by reason of human greed and 
recklessness. Humanity sinned and must 
now repent and perform “works meet for 
repentance.” : 

The outlook is that the loss of the 
“Titanic” will render ocean travel safer. 


New York Cry. 





Man the Life-Boat! 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{Mr. Williams, as our readers well know, is an able seaman who has all his life followed 


the sea. 
iron ships and wooden men. 


OW while the Senatorial inquiry 
N concerning the “Titanic” disas- 
ter is on and the public mind is 
aroused to something like an adequate 
realization of maritime necessities, a few 
practical suggestions from an unpreten- 
tious sailor-man may not be out of place. 
No doubt as a result of this special in- 
quiry, and in view of this latest and 
gravest of historical sea tragedies, many 
new and much-needed rules and regula- 
tions governing the equipment and prac- 
tice of passenger ships will be speedily 
promu!gated and enforced. 

Above all, the number of life-boats and 
life-saving appliances generally will be 
largely increased, and ample provision 
made for the accommodation of all on 
board, including passengers and crew, in 
case a get-away becomes necessary. 


He says in his youth they had wooden ships and iron men, but now they have 
Mr. Williams is no wooden man.—Ep1Tor.] . 


All this is wise and well and should be 
done at once. But after the life-boats~— 
what? Among all the clamor for more 
boats and life-saving apparatus I hear 
very little as to who is to handle them 
after they have been provided. 

In case of future marine disasters, 
such as are liable at any time to occur, 
must the management of the boats and 
the safety of hundreds of human lives be 
left to the host of untrained and in- 
capable cooks, stewards, waiters, stokers 
and Liverpool shoe-blacks who consti- 
tute about ninety per cent. of every 
liner’s crew? 

In an open boat in the open sea, dear 
travelgf, will you trust your rescue to 
the hands of such as these? 

Yet, such in the main constituted the 
crew of the recent “Titanic,” mistress of 
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the seas for a few days and matron of 
the depths for evermore. For, altho a 
new ship, she was no departure from 
the usual rule; less than ten per cent. of 
the crews on ocean liners are practical 
sailors, and of those actually rated as 
“A. B.’s” (able-bodied) on the ship’s 
articles less than one-third are, as a rule, 
able seamen in fact. 

No steamer ever made a sailor. Asa 
matter of fact, the crews of ocean liners 
are usually enlisted on the supposition 
that nothing is going to happen; there- 
fore,-any man who can swab paint and 
holystone decks will do. 

Now that the “unsinkable” theory has 
been so fearfully exploded perhaps there 
may be an inning for the Man Jack to 
justify his usefulness and dignify his 
time-honored calling. 

In these respects, at least, the sur- 
vivors of the “Titanic” were extremely 
fortunate: They had fine weather and a 
smooth sea to facilitate their getaway 
from the sinking ship, and a rescuing 
ship was close at hand. Had it been 


otherwise the toll of Death must have 
been even greater than it was, if indeed 
any could have escaped. 


For it appears 
from the reports that most of the boats 
were mishandled and, as to equipment, 
some were ill-found. 

The “Titanic,” like all other first-class 
ships of her line, flew the blue ensign of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, signifying that 
a certain percentage of her crew _ be- 
longed to the Royal Naval Militia. This 
fact does not, however, tend to elevate 
the nautical practice or naval standing 
of her crew one iota except in the eyes 
of an easy-to-be-beguiled public, and is 
useful only for dress parade and adver- 
tising purposes. 

Naval Reserve men are usually given 
the first preference in selecting crews for 
ocean liners; but this does not distin- 
guish them as being first-class seamen. 
Some of them are so, but they are sadly 
in the minority. 

T have sailed with many of them and 
know whereof I speak. As seamen thev 
are perfectly useless, while as boatmen 
they are positively dangerous. 

About one year and a half ago T was 
shipmate with a British boatswain who 
has sailed for years in both the White 
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Star and Cunard lines. He told me 
that on one occasion, when a new crew 
was mustered on board one of the White 
Star ships at Liverpool, the chief officer 
ordered: “All you Naval Reserve men 
who have never been to sea before stand 
over.” In response to this order, ninety 
men left the line and shambled over to 
starboard as an acknowledgment that 
they had never been to sea. Yet they 
were all rated as seamen! 

Judging from my own more limited 
experience with this class of recruits, I 
see no reason to doubt my shipmate’s 
statement. 

Now that new legislation on the sub- 
ject of life-boats, et cetera, seems cer- 
tain, would it not be wise and prudent 
to embody within the text of the pro- 
posed laws some special provision for 
the equipment and management of the 
same? 

For the past ten years there has been 
pending in the United States Congress 
a bill embodying the views of the or- 
ganized seamen of this country regard- 
ing much-needed maritime reforms. The 
most important clause of this bill which 
has so far failed of enactment is a pro- 
vision designed to regulate the number 
and individual efficiency of the deck 
crews, or “able seamen,”’ to be carried in 
every ship. 

This clause, or something similar, 
should be made a part of any regulations 
to be enacted for the safety of life at 
sea. 

If they grant us life-boats, we should 
inquire, “How about the man at the 
oar?” A true sailor is born with an oar 
in his fist. His knowledge of boatman- 
ship is an inward sense, developed and 
perfected by external physical prac- 
tice. 

Far from fearing the wind and sea, he 
often utilizes their power to his own pur- 
poses. He trims his sheets, and boards 
his tacks on the weather roll, and tautens 
his braces when the ship “sends aft.” In 
all his actions he cheats the wind and 
sea, and handles a twenty-foot steering 
oar with as much grace and dexterity 
and sureness of stroke as a musician 
does a fiddle-bow. 

Such men are seldom to be found in 
liners, however, and any legislation look- 
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ing toward safer traveling facilities for 
the general public is apt to prove false 
in practice unless it embodies special 
provision for the practical efficiency of 
able seamen and the selection of special 
life-boat crews on all ocean liners. 

All the men engaged in our coastwise 
life-saving service are selected by the 
department for their known ability and 
courage as seamen, surfmen, deep-sea 
fishermen and whalers, and just consider 
their splendid, their unbroken and heroic 
record during the past thirty years! 

Can. Wwe not compel the steamship 
companies to do by law what our Gov- 
ernment does so generously, so wisely 
and successfully, without compulsion: 
employ competent men for this most im- 
portant of all manly duties, the saving of 
human life? 

Every ocean liner should be required 
by law to carry, in addition to the regu- 
lar crew of roustabouts and paint-swab- 
bers, a specially selected life-saving crew, 
composed of practical sailors and boat- 
men of known (not certified) ability and 
experience. These men should be ap- 
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pointed at least two to each boat, and 
given full charge of the boat-deck and 
all life-saving appliances of whatsoever 
kind. They should be under the general 
supervision of a practical deep-water 
boatswain, whose duty it should be to 
see that every boat and raft is at all times 
ready for immediate service; that the 
davit tackles are always clear for run- 
ning and that every item of equipment 
belonging to each boat is in perfect con- 
dition and in its proper place. The life- 
saving crew should be divided into two 
watches and kept on duty day and night, 
ready for any emergency that may arise. 
Patent boat cranes should be installed 
in all passenger boats instead of the ob- 
solete davits in present use. These 
cranes do not have to be turned in or- 
der to get the boat swung over, and in 
lowering they can be “stooped” to such 
an angle as to give the boat a fair offing 
from the ship’s side when it strikes the 
water, thus minimizing the danger of be- 
ing stove. 

All davit tackles should be provided 
with patent self-releasing hooks, which 


THE “TITANIC’S” LIFE-BOATS TIED UP AT THE NEW YORK PIER AFTER THE 


“CARPATHIA’S” 


RETURN 
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will disengage themselves automatically 
when the boat touches the water. 

Every life-boat should be fitted with 
an extra heavy rowlock or a grooved 
scull hole in the stern, to one side of the 
rudder head, for the reception of a steer- 
ing oar. 

In leaving a ship’s side in heavy 
veather, one sweep of a twenty foot 
steering oar in skilful hands will some- 
times work wonders for mortal salva- 
tion when a rudder would be absolutely 
useless. 

In the winter 


season no _ life-boat 
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show that even with more life-boats some 
other improvements will still be lacking. 

In order to encourage good boatman- 
ship and promote class interest in their 
work among the life-saving crews of 
these ships, I think a permanent trophy 
should be offered in New York, for the 
possession of which boat crews of rival 
liners might contend in periodical re- 
gattas. 

This would surely tend to stimulate a 
desire to excel in the management of 
life-boats and the manipulation of their 
equipment and attachments, and would 





A TEST OF THE “KAISER WILHELM II’S” LIFE-BOATS AT HOBOKEN BEFORE THE SHIP LEFT 
PORT LAST WEEK—STEWARDESSES PLAYING THE PART OF PASSENGERS 


should bé allowed to carry more than 
two-thirds of its maximum quota of pas- 
sengers, and the number of life-boats 
per ship should be founded on this rule. 
Moreover, each life-boat should be pro- 
vided with a suitable locker, filled with 
heavy wraps and light-weight tarpaulin 
cloths to protect female passengers and 
children from the rigors of the weather. 

Many other details that might make 
for safety and assurance of passengers 
might be suggested, but I think these will 


promote public interest in the work and 
welfare of the crews themselves as well. 
and this will count for much when it 
comes to life-saving. 

Let all good citizens, therefore, a 
mand immediate and favorable action on 
the manning and efficiency clauses of the 
seamen’s bills now pending in Congress 
and for many years continually side- 
tracked from session to session at the ar- 
regant hehest of sordid shipowners. 

Death steers the mismanned boat! 


New York Clty. 





Telling the Tale of the “*‘’Titanic”’ 


BY ALEX. McD. STODDART 


Assistant City Epitor oF tHe NEw York Press, 


T 1.20 a. m., Monday, April 15, the 
A cable editor opened an envelope 
of the Associated Press that had 
stamped on its face “Bulletin.” This is 
what he read: 

“Cape Race, N. F., Sunday night, April 14. 
—At 10.25 o'clock tonight the White Star 
Line steamship ‘Titanic’ called ‘C. Q. D.’ to 
the Marconi station here, and reported hav- 
ing struck an iceberg. The steamer said that 
immediate assistance was required.” 

The cable editor looked at his watch. 
It was 1.20 and lacked just five minutes 
of the hour when the mail edition goes 
~ to press. 

“Boy!” he called sharply. ; 

An office boy was at his side in a mo- 
ment. 

“Send this upstairs ; tell them the head 
is to come; double column and tell the 
night editor to rip open two columns on 
the first page for a one-stick dispatch of 
the ‘Titanic’ striking an iceberg and sink- 
ing.” 

Every one in the office was astir in a 
moment -and came over to see the cable 
editor write on a sheet of copy paper: 
Set across two columns. 

“Titanic Sinking 
in Mid-Ocean; Hit 
Great Iceberg.” 

“Boy!” he called again ; but it was not 
necessary—a boy in a newspaper office 
knows news the first time he sees it. 

“Tell them that’s the head for the ‘Ti- 
tanic.’” 

Then he wrote briefly this telegraphic 
dispatch, and as he did so he said to an- 
other office boy at his side: “Tell the 
operator to shut off that story he is tak- 
ing and get me a clear wire to Montreal.” 

This is what he wrote to the Montreal 
correspondent, probably at work at his 
desk in a Montreal newspaper office at 
that hour: 

“Cape Race says White Star Liner ‘Titanic’ 
struck iceberg, is sinking and wants immedi- 


ate assistance. Rush every line you can get. 
We will hold open for you until 3.30.” 


“Give that to the operator and find out 


if we caught the mail on that ‘Titanic’ 
dispatch,” he said quickly to the boy. 

In a moment the boy returned. 

“CQ, K. on both,” he said. 

These night office boys can carry a 
message to Garcia. 

The city editor, who had just put on 
his coat previous to going away for the 
night, took it off. The night city editor, 
at the head of the copy desk, where all 
the local copy (as a reporter’s story is 
called), and the telegraph editor stood 
together, joined later by the night editor, 
for the mail edition had left the compos- 
ing room for the stereotypers and then 
to the pressroom, and from thence to be 
scattered wherever on the globe newspa- 
pers find readers. 

The “Titanic” staff was immediately 
organized, for at that hour most of the 
staff were still at work. The city editor 
took the helm. 

“Get the papers for April 11—all of 
them,” he said to the head office boy, 
“and then send word to the art depart- 
ment to quit everything to make three 
cuts, which I shall send right down.” 

Then to the night city editor: “Get 
up a story of the vessel itself; some of 


the stuff they sent us the other day we did 


not use and I ordered it put in the en- 
velope. (Morgue, obituary, call it what 
you will, are cabinets that contain en- 
velopes filled with newspaper, magazine 
and other clippings on every conceivable 
subject, alphabetically arranged for im- 
mediate. call.) Play up her mishap at 
the start. Get up a passenger list storv 
and an obituary of Smith, her com- 
mander.” 

There was no mention of Smith in the 
dispatch, but city editors retain such 
things in their heads for immediate use, 
and this probably explains in a measure 
why they hold down their jobs ; also hav- 
ing, it might be added, executive judg- 
ment, which is sometimes right. 

“Assign somebody to the White Star 
Line and see what they’ve got.” 
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_ The night city editor went back to the 

circular table where the seven or eight 
men who read the reporters’ copy were 
gathered. 

“Get up as much as you can of the 
passenger list of the “Titanic.” She’s sink- 
ing off Newfoundland,” he said briefly to 
one. 

And to another: ‘Write me a story of 
the ‘Titanic,’ the new White Star liner, 
on her maiden trip, telling of her mishap 
with the ‘New York’ at the start.” 

And to another: “Write me a story of 
Captain E. J. Smith.” 

Then to a reporter, sitting idly about: 
“Get your hat and coat quick; go down 
to the White Star Line office and tele- 
phone all you can get about the ‘Titanic’ 
sinking off Newfoundland.” 

Then to another reporter: “Get the 
White Star Line on the ’phone and find 








HOWARD COTTAM 
The “Carpathja’s” young wireless operator, at the door 
of his wireless station 
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out what they have got of the sinking of 
the ‘Titanic.’ Find out who is the execu- 
tive head in New York, his address and 
his telephone number.” 

And in another part of the room the 
city editor was saying to the office boys: 
“Get me all the ‘Titanic’ pictures you 
have and a photo or cut of Captain E. J. 
Smith.” 

Two boys instantly went to work, for 
the photos of men are kept separate from 
the photographs of inanimate things. 
The city editor selected three: 

“Tell the art department to make a 
three-column cut of the ‘Titanic,’ a two- 
column of the interior, and a two-column 
of Smith.” 

In the meantime the Associated Press 
bulletins came in briefly. Stripped of 
their date lines they read: 

Half an hour afterward another message 
came, reporting that they were sinking by the 
head and that women were being put off in 
the life-boats. 


The weather was calm and clear, the “Ti- 
tanic’s” wireless operator reported, and gave 
the position of the vessel as 41.46 north lati- 
tude and 50.14 west longitude. 


The Marconi station at Cape Race notified 
the Allan liner “Virginian,” the captain of 
which immediately advised that he was pro- 
ceeding to the scene of the disaster. 

The “Virginian” at midnight was about 170 
miles distant from the “Titanic” and expected 
to reach that vessel’ about 10 a. m. Monday. 

2 a. m, Monday.—The “Olympic” at an early 
hour this (Monday) morning was in latitude 
40.32 north and longitude 61.18 west. She 
was in direct communication with the “Ti- 
tanic,” and is now making all haste toward 
her. ; 

The steamship “Baltic” also reported her- 
self about 200 miles east of the “Titanic” and 
was making all possible speed toward her. 

The last signals from the “Titanic” were 
heard by the “Virginian” at 12.27 a. m. 

The wireless operator on the “Virginian” 
says these signals were blurred and ended 
abruptly. 


Paragraph by paragraph the cable ed- 
itor was sending the story to the com- * 
posing room. What was going on 
upstairs every one knew, They were side- 
tracking everything else and the copy-cut- 
ter in the composing room was sending 
out the story in “takes,” as they are 
called, of a sinele paragraph to each 
compositor. His blue pencil marked each 
individual piece of copy with a letter and 
number, so that when the dozen or so 
men setting up the story had their work 











finished the story might be put together 
consecutively. 

“Tell the operator,” said the cable ed- 
itor again to the office boy, “to duplicate 
that dispatch I gave him to our Halifax 
man. Get his name out of the corre- 
spondents’ book.” 

“Who wrote that story of the “ ‘Car- 
mania’ in the Icefield’,?” said the night 
city editor to the copy reader who “han- 
dled” the homecoming of the “Carma- 
nia,” which arrived Sunday night, and 
the story of which was already in the 
mail edition of the paper before him. 
The copy reader told him. He called the 
reporter to his desk. 

“Take that story,” said the night city 
editor, “and give us a column on it. 
Don’t rewrite the story. Add paragraphs 
here and there to show the vast extent of 
the ice field. Make it straight copy, so 
that nothing in that story will have to be 
reset. You have just thirty minutes to 
catch the edition. Write it in twenty.” 

“Get the passenger lists of the ‘Olym- 
pic’ and the ‘Baltic’”” was the assignment 
given to another reporter, all alert wait- 
ing for their names to, be called, every 
man awake at the switch. 

In the meantime the story from the 
Montreal man -was being ticked off, and 
on another wire Halifax was coming to 
life. 

“Men,” said the city editor, “we have 
just five minutes left to make the city. 
Jam it down tight.” 

Already the three cuts had been made, 
the telegraph editor was handling the 
Montreal story, his assistant the Halifax 
end, and the cable editor was still editing 
the Associated Press bulletins and writ- 
ing a new head to tell the rest of the 
story the additional details brought. The 
White Star Line man had a list of names 
of passengers of the “Titanic” and found 
that they numbered 1,300 and carried a 
crew of 860. 

In the meantime the proofs of all the 
“Titanic” matter that had been set were 
coming to the desk of the managing ed- 
itor, in charge over all, but giving his 
special attention to the editorial matter. 
All his suggestions went thru the city 
editor and on down the line, but he him- 
self went from desk to desk overlooking 
the work, 

“Time’s up,” said the city editor, but 
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ROSTROM OF THE “CARPATHIA” 
before he finished the cable editor cried 
to the boy: “Let the two-column head 
stand and tell them to add this head”: 
“Titanic” Sinking 
in Mid-ocean; hit 
Great Iceberg. 

And to this was added: 

At 12.27 this Morning Blurred Signals by 
Wireless Told of Women Being Put Off in 
Lifeboats—Three Liners Rushing to Aid of 
1,300 imperiled Passengers and Crew of 860 
Men. 

“Did we catch it?” asked the cable ed- 
itor of the boy standing at the composing 
room tube: 

“We did,” he said, triumphantly. 

“One big pull for the last, men,” said 
the city editor. “We’re going in at 3.20. 
Let’s beat the town with a complete pa- 
per.” 

The enthusiasm was catching fire. 
Thruout the office it was a bedlam of 
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noise—clicking typewriters, clicking tele- 
graph instruments and telephone bells 
ringing added to the whistle of the tubes 
that lead from the city room to the com- 
posing room, the press room, the stereo- 
type room and the business office, the lat- 
ter, happily, not in use. But thruout the 
office men worked; nobody shouted, no 


one lost his head, men were flushed, but. 


the cool, calm, deliberate way in which 
the managing editor smoked his cigar 
helped much to relieve the tension. 

“Three-fifteen, men,” said the city ed- 
itor, admonishingly. “Every line must 
be up by 3.20. Five minutes more.” 

The city editor walked rapidly from 
desk to desk. 

“All up,” said the night city editor, 
‘and three minutes to the good.” 

At the big table stood the city editor, 
cable editor, night city editor and man- 
aging editor. They were looking over 
the completed headline that should tell 
the story to the world. It read: 


Across three columns. 


New Liner “Titanic” Hits An Iceberg; 
Sinking by the Bow at Midnight; 
Women Put off in Lifeboats ; 
Last Wireless at 12.27 a. m. Blurred. 


Single column. 
Allan Liner “Virginian” 
Now Speeding Toward 
the Big Ship. 


to the Rescue, Too. 

‘Olympic” Also Rushing to 
Give Aid—Other Ships 
Within Call. 


“Carmania” Dodged Bergs. 
Reports French Liner “Niagara” 
Injured and Several Ships 
Caught. 


“Baltic” 
The ‘ 


Big “Titanic’s” First Trip. Bringing Many 
Prominent Americans, and Was Due 
in New York Tomorrow. 


Mishap at very Start. Narrowly Escaped 
Collision with the American Liner 
“New York” when Leaving Port. 


said the 


“That will hold ’em, I guess,” 
citv editor, and the head went upstairs. 
The men waited about and talked and 


smoked. Bulletins came in, but with no 
important details. Going to press at 3.20 
meant a wide circulation. At 4.30 the 
Associated Press sent “Good-night,” but 
at that hour the presses had been run- 
ning uninterruptedly for almost an hour. 
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On Monday morning, at 12 o'clock, 
the city editor was at his desk half an 
hour earlier than usual. His assistant 
already had read the morning papers 
and the first editions of the afternoon 
papers, known as the “bulldog edition,” 
which is really the morning papers re~ 
written, with just a new angle on the 
news. In a poker way, the “bulldog” 
goes the morning paper one better. 

“We got out a corker this morning,” 
said the assistant city editor, altho he 
himself had been fast asleep and knew 
nothing and did nothing until he picked 
up his morning paper at the railway sta- 
tion, for assistant city editors, having day 
jobs, can live in the suburbs. But be- 
fore noon the assistant city editor had dug 
out of the morning papers such events as 
would take place during the day as the 
city editor might care to “cover,” the 
“beats” the other papers had, the treat- 
ment of a story that was so different 
from the others as the city editor might 
be interested in, and anything that might 
interest him generally, all of the clippings 
clasped together and the schedule neatly 
typewritten telling in a line the time, the 
place and the thing, 

As he handed it over he remarked to 
his chief: “Practically nothing new on 
the disaster ; all the passengers were taken 
off in lifeboats and are now on their way 
to Halifax, says Franklin, of the White 
Star Line. By the way, I had a letter 
from Hitchens today. He’s at St. John’s. 
Don’t you think it would be a good plan 
to send him over to Halifax even if it 
does break up his vacation?” 

“Yes; and tell him to get a private 
wire when he reaches there.” 

“Get this off quick,” he said, and he 
handed the following telegrams to his as- 
sistant. “Better have the boy take them 
to the Marconi Wireless himself—27 
William street,” he added. 

These were the Marconigrams—in 
duplicate to W. T. Stead, Major Archi- 
bald Butt and- Jacques Futrelle: 

“Please send wireless | exclusive 
sinking; your own rates.” 

It was signed by different names, not 
by the paper, because these men were 
known to the individuals and were 
friends. To Butt’s telegram was left off 
“Your own rates” and it was signed by 
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the name of the Washington correspond- 
ent, a personal friend of many years’ 
standing. 

“Skipper wants to talk to you,” said 
the assistant to the city editor, and he 
pushed the bracket ‘phone that both used 
toward his chief. “Skipper” is the title 
in this office, and usually in all other 
offices, that is. given to the ship news 
man. 

“He says Franklin is not telling the 
truth, he believes, about the ‘Titanic.’ 
Write this name and address down,” said 
the city editor, “and rush this dispatch”: 

“Can you get me the truth, for private in- 
formation, about the ‘Titanic.’ ”’ 

The dispatch was sent to the head of 
one of Canada’s great railways. 

Meanwhile the city editor was perus- 
ing the schedule of suggestions of his 
assistant, to which he added his own, in 
more terse language. This is what it 
looked like: 


Scenes at White Star Office........... Burnet 
INN DGGE |. odie eee cnd acs seed Howard 
First Steamer to Use Wireless........Horry 
Cage Mace a. Gravesend so. <6. 5 ossscsca. Wall 


ee ee fl rer 
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BROADWAY, BY THE WHITE STAR LINE OFFICES, CROWDED WITH THE STRICKEN AND 
THE CURIOUS 
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“Titanic” Accident Insurance and Losses 


Glover 

Noted Men and Women on Board. ..Griffen 
Skippers Warned of Ice Peril.........Bush 
Career of Captain. Smith. .....<....56+: Payne 
Hlow the “Republic” Sank Off No Man’s Land 
Kimpton 


Careers of Millet, Harris, Ismay, Butt, Stead, 
Futrelle, Strauss, Astor, Hays, Guggenheim 
SE EE. oo sib cos comes w er tanec Brewster 

Northern Ice Packs Break up Early 


Elmendorf 
Arctic Glaciers the Cause........... Whitten 
pS Se” Ce Moors 
Liners That Have Paid Toll........ Bromiley 


Modern Safety Devices ........... McDonald 
And so the morning work was started. 
The other local news, however, must 

not be neglected, and there was no disap- 
pointment when, in looking over the as- 
signment book, it was found that, at least 
for the present, the following men were 
out of it: 

ce | ere rer ee Wilson 


Gaynor Says He Is His Own Boss. .. Poinier 
Thaw’s Sanity to be Tested Brown 


Clark Offers Fund for Big Art Gallery. Ferris 
Schumann-Heink Divorce? 
War Over $40,000,000 Estate.......... Stuart 
Her $150,000 Suit Off; Luke Marries...Riker 
Ask Receiver for Manhattan Securities Co. 

Graham 
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And so the staff separated, all to turn 
in by 5 o'clock, when the copy readers 
should begin their work, the stories as- 
signed to them earlier in the day. The 
organization must never go to pieces, no 
matter how big the news; the paper 
must always take care of the other news, 
no matter how greatly it is overshad- 
owed. 

“My God!” said the city editor, as he 
read a dispatch at 7 o’clock that night, 
“the skipper’s right. The White Star 
Line and Franklin have lied to us.” 

“Here,” he said, calling to Burnet to 
come to his desk, “‘go back to the White 
Star Line and tell Franklin he is a liar! 
The “Titanic” sank at 2.20 this morning 
and not more than 700 were taken off in 
the boats. Tell it to him with my com- 
pliments, too.” 

Every one looked up, for the voice of 
the city editor was pitched high and he 
was angry clear thru. “Here’s a private 


dispatch,” he said, “I have just received 
from a friend in Canada, who says that 
the ‘Titanic’ went down at 2.20 and the 
only ones saved are practically women 
and children.” 

And then was begun the story telling 


the world Tuesday morning of the “Ti- 
tanic” sinking four hours after hitting 
an iceberg, 866 being rescued by the 
“Carpathia,” with probably 1,250 perish- 
ing in the sea; with Ismay safe, and 
probably Butt, Astor, Smith, Stead, Gug- 
genheim, Millet, Harris, Futrelle, Straus 
and others less prominent sinking with 
the “Titanic.” 


When the city editor arrived on Tues- 
day morning, again at noon, showing 
practically no wear of the eighteen-hour 
stretch he had gone thru, he recalled 
Hitchens, now in Halifax, telling him to 
“never mind” and proceed on his vaca- 
tion, etc., for the “Carpathia,” “the hos- 
pital ship,” was bound for New York 
where everything would center. 

No reply came from Butt, Stead or 
Futrelle. Naturally. But what both- 
ered the city editor was that the offer 
made by wireless to the wireless man 
aboard the “Carpathia” brought no re- 
sponse, not a word came in answer to the 
message to Captain Rostrom, of the 
“Carpathia,” not a word from any pas- 
senger of the three women who, it had 
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been suggested to him, might be able “to 
write the story.” ; 

The ship news man was sent early to 
find out about the “Carpathia,” when she 
would arrive, what men would board her, 
what and when the revenue cutter would 
leave, how many men each paper might 
be permitted to have on board, and ar- 
rangements on the pier. This, some of 
it for publication and some of it for office 
information, was hard to get because 
“everything up in the air,” he reported. 
Tuesday brought by wireless the passen- 
ger list, but not a scrap of information. 
Nevertheless there were half a dozen 
pages to fill, and this is the way the city 
editor mapped out his story for certain 
things were evident: That the “Ti- 
tanic” knew of the ice ahead (because 
she was warned by the “America”) ; 
Astor, Straus, Stead and Butt were given 
up for lost; there were not enough life- 
boats; the “Titanic” was not “unsinka- 
ble” ; these were “leads,” and so the staff 
got busy again. 

There were the old stories to be cov- 
ered again: the scenes at the White Star 
Line offices, “Titanic” accident, and life 
insurance of men and women lost, and 
these additional stories that the news re- 
ports suggested: Criticism of the north- 
ern route; young Astor to send ship to 
seek his father ; customs men to pass the 
“Carpathia” without delay; American 
regulations compared with British regu- 
lations as to lifeboat capacity ; big Atlan- 
tic liners that are now lacking in life- 
boats; sea patrol suggested for the ice 
region; vessels not built that will not 
sink; scout cruisers rushed to scene of 
wreck; care of survivors when they ar- 
rive; steerage survivors to find aid; sea 
traffic not hurt by the disaster; facts 
about those on the “Titanic”; people 
from afar off coming to New York; Con- 
gress likely to say “more lifeboats” ; tri- 
umph for wireless and why was false 
news given out Monday night, when it 
was known that the “Titanic” foundered 
at 2.20 a, m. Monday. 

Tuesday midnight came. This query 
was handed to the city editor: 

“Have story that wreck was caused by 
high speed and panic,” wired St. John 
correspondent. “Shall I send?” 

“Wire ‘Let it come,’” said the city 
editor. 







































Five hundred ‘words came. The city 
editor read it carefully, balanced it in the 
scales, as it were, and then, reluctantly, 
as if still in doubt, he said to the telegraph 
editor : 

“Doublelead it; across two columns; 
put a four-column head on it and say in 
the head that the tale is discredited.” 

The city editor was taking no chances. 
And so Wednesday morning brought six, 
seven and eight pages of the “Titanic” 
matter when the only news was the list 
of passengers reported by wireless. 






Wednesday—another day with no 
news and with the plan of many en- 
gaged to thwart the newspapers and keep 
what news of the disaster they could 
from leaking out. The “Carpathia,” 
it was figured, would be in_ late 
Thursday night or possibly Friday morn- 
ing. Absolutely no news was received, 
even her position being six, eight and ten 
hours behind. It was definitely. stated, 
however, that no newspaper man would 
be permitted to board the vessel on her 
way up New York Bay, or at her pier in 
the Hudson River. Quick work was re- 
quired and the aid of President Taft, 
Mayor Gaynor and Secretary McVeagh 
was sought both by the newspapers and 
those desiring to stop publicity. The 
newspapers won, and Secretary Nagel 
received instructions from the President 
to see that at least reporters were per- 
mitted to tell the world what had hap- 
pened. Every newspaper would have 
been glad to have assigned twenty-four 
reporters to interview survivors, but at 
last it was decided that the press associa- 
tions should be represented by six men 
each, the morning newspapers by four 














by two men each. Photographers were 
barred. Admission to the pier only was 
given. Previous to this newspapers were 
given a number of pier passes; these, 
however, were canceled, and special tick- 
ets of the number quoted were to take 
their place. 


















How Thursday’s paper was got out 
is merely a repetition of Tuesday. The 
great story was Thursdav night. when 
the “Carpathia” should arrive. For the 
“Carpathia’ absolutely refused to give 
out anything by wireless which should tell 
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men each, and the evening newspapers 








Photo by Clined nst, Washington 
SENATOR W. A. SMITH 
Chairman of the committee investigating the “Titanic’’ 
disaster, on the steps of the Senate Office Building, 
on the morning of one of last week’s sessions 


in advance what had happened on that 
Sunday midnight and when 1,595 men, 
women and children perished off New- 
foundland. The whole of America 
wanted to know, the whole civilized 
world wanted information, but this is 
what the Associated Press had to send to 
its clients, the newspapers of America: 

“We have no assurance that we will get any 
wireless news from the ‘Carpathia.’ as this 
vessel studiously refuses to answer all queries. 
Even President Taft’s requests for informa- 
tion, addressed to the ‘Carpathia,’ has been 
ignored.” 

How the city editor laid his plans to 
get the “Carpathia’s” story of the “Ti- 
tanic” disaster, with only four men to go 
on the pier, is interesting. First, as near 
to the pier as he could get it, he arranged 
for four private wires, direct wires, that 
would lead into the editorial rooms. 
These four wires were for the four men, 
the main men on whom he depended to 
get the great story of the “Titanic’s” 
foundering. They were picked men, no 
better, probably, than the rest, but luck 
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is always on the side of the man who is 
a worker and is alert. In the office were 
four men, with typewriters, with an in- 
strument held in place to the ear. 
Whether the “Carpathia” got in at 9 
o'clock, or 10, or II, or 12, or even I, the 
story would, must, be told. Time alone 
would give more opportunity as to 
whether the story could be told in two, 
four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages. The 
“Carpathia” docked at 9.35 o'clock, but 
that is getting ahead of the story. 

Where the four private telephones 
were installed was the headquarters of 
the staff. Two blocks away, out of the 
way of the great crowd that should 
gather, were automobiles stationed to 
carry men to the office, the men who 
should write the advance stories of the 
crowds, the ambulances and other aid, 
the scenes on the pier, before the “Car- 
pathia” came in. 


The moment the “Carpathia” docked . 


the real story would begin. Before 6 
o'clock that night the four pier passes 
were distributed to the four men select- 
ed; the additional pier passes that were 
said to be of no use were also passed out, 
and in addition every member of the staff 
had his police card, which permits the re- 
porter to go within the police lines. 

At 6 o'clock that night sixteen men 
gathered around the city editor. By tele- 
phone or otherwise the men who were 
to gather the story were told to report 
promptly. They did. These sixteen men 
were the ftying squadron, upon whom 
devolved the great task of the night. 
Outside the group, as it were, was the 
managing editor, who ordinarily is in 
entire charge of the paper. The night 
city editor, who is at the head of men 
who edit the reporters’ copy, was near 
him. And near by were the telegraph 
and cable editors, whose “Titanic” work 
was practically finished, their work hav- 
ing been done on the nights when news 
really did come. Near bv stood the four 
men who were assigned to take the sto- 
ries over the telephone and write them 
on the typewriting machines, Other mem. 
bers of the staff stood by to hear how 


“the chief,” as the city ed'tor is some-- 


times called, intended to outline the story. 
He began in a leisurely tone, as if tell- 

ing a story. And this is what he said: 
“When the ‘Carpathia’ docks tonight 

which, as closely as I can figure it, will 
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be between 9 and 9.15, there will prob- 
ably be thirty thousand people held back 
by the police. The arrangements may 
go to pieces; but I imagine Waldo’s men 
will not let the crowd break loose. . But 
whatever happens, you will be up against 
a stiff game to get thru the lines. We 
have established four telephones, which 
are direct wires between this office and 
the building on the northeast corner of 
Fourteenth street and Eleventh avenue. 

“The four special passes which I have _ 
already given out will admit within the 
pier lines. The pier passes, which the 
customs people say now are not good, 
I have already given out. You may be 
able to break thru lines here and there, 
but at any rate your police cards will be 
recognized. As you know, the main 
story is the arrival of the ‘Carpathia,’ 
and the tales told by survivors and pas- 
sengers who witnessed the rescues. The 
men with the special pier passes will get 
the story of the four officers who were 
saved and particularly the story of the 
second Marconi operator who came thru 
alive. It may be another Jack Binns 
story and it may not, but we’ve got to 
get it. Also the story of the wireless 
operator of the “Carpathia” must be had. 
These men ought to have thrilling stories. 
Captain Rostrom’s story should tell from 
the time he turned his vessel toward the 
‘Titanic’ till he reached the pier. Bruce 
Ismay must be seen. He will give out a 
formal statement. It won’t be worth the 
paper it is written on, but we'll print 
whatever he says. Ask him how he came 
to be saved when Astor, Butt, Straus 
and Guggenheim went down. That’s the 
story we want—no statement. 

“Mr. Burnet will see the second Mar- 


-coni wireless man; and, if possible, the 


first officer. 

“Mr. Howard will see the wireless 
man of the ‘Carpathia’ and if possible the 
second Officer. 

“Mr. Horry will see Ismay and the 
third officer, if possible. 

“Mr. Wall will see Captain Rostrom 
and incidentally ask him why Taft’s mes- 
sage was ignored. 

“In charge of the story will be Mr. 
Burnet ; you may have to ignore some of 
these assignments; you men on_ the 
ground will be the better judge. If you 
want me, I'll be right here at my tele- 
phone.” 
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All the men were listening intently, for 
an unusual scene like this is rarely wit- 
nessed in a newspaper office. 

“You four men upon whom I am de- 
pending for the main story will see as 
many survivors as you can; get as many 
stories as you can and don't be afraid of 
duplicating. I’ll take care of that. 

“Every man will get survivors’ sto- 
ries; I repeat, don’t be afraid of dupli- 
cating. I'll take care of that. 

“Mr. Lynah will write the story on 
the arrival of the ship on the pier and 
interviews with survivors. 

“Mr. Glover will write the story of the 
Senate committee that is on its way here, 
and which will arrive at 8 o’clock, and 
interviews with survivors. 

“Mr. Griffen will write the story of the 
tugs that will go out to intercept the 
‘Carpathia’ and interviews. 

“Mr. Bush will write the story of the 
relief extended to survivors and get in- 
terviews. 

“Mr. Payne will write the story of the 
crowd at the Battery and then follow the 
boat to the pier and get interviews. 

“Mr. Kimpton will write the story of 
the distribution of the money sent by the 
stock exchange, and get interviews. 

“Mr. Brewster will write the story of 
the autos and get interviews. 

“Mr. Elmendorf will get the story of 
the crowds that will not get near the 
scene, and get interviews. 

“Mr. Whitten will see Franklin and 
get what the White Star Line has to say, 
and get interviews. 

“Mr. Moors will get interviews and 
then cover the hotels on Broadway be- 
tween Twenty-seventh street and Thirty- 
fourth street. 

“Mr. Bromiley will get interviews and 
cover the hotels between Thirty-fourth 
street and Forty-fifth street. 

“Mr. McDonald will get interviews 
and cover the Fifth avenue hotels, from 
the Holland House to the Plaza, and in- 
cluding the Ritz-Carlton. 

“The autos for the men who are doing 
these hotels will be parked at Eighteenth 
street and Eleventh avenue. The chauf- 
feurs of these machines will have a piece 
of white paper in their hats and will 
take instructions from any man who pre- 
sents his police card. Mr. Payne, who 
will do the Battery first, will find his ma- 
chine at the door. 
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“In getting the story of survivors and 
of those on the ‘Carpathia’ to whom the 
survivors told their story, find out how 
Astor, Stead, Straus, Millet, Harris, 
3utt, Futrelle, Guggenheim and Smith 
died. Get every one to tell any story of 
heroism or cowardice he or she wit- 
nessed. Find out how the crew acted and 
the panic in the steerage, if there was 
one. 

“The men who do the theaters will 
first send their stories over the telephone 
from the headquarters. If there is any 
jam on telephone we have arranged for 
three more wires at Twenty-third street 
and Eleventh avenue, the building on the 
southwest corner. But I don’t expect any 
great jam. Then these men will do the 
hotels and telephone their story from 
whichever hotel they are in. The oper- 
ator has been instructed to use every 
switch except one for the ‘Titanic’ story, 
so there will be lots of wires, with men 
at each end to take stories. But it will 
help if the stories can come over the four 
special wires, 

“The way the telephones will be cared 
for is this: When a man comes into 
headquarters, he will be told which tele- 
phone to use, so that the men at this end 
of the wire will not be interrupted. That 
is to say, Over one wire will come the 
story of the arrival of the ‘Carpathia.’ 

“Over another wire will come the 
story of the wreck of the ‘Titanic.’ 

“Over a third telephone will come the 
story of the rescue work by the ‘Carpa- 
thia.’ 

“And over the fourth will come the 
story of survivors, 

“As soon aS a man gets into the office 
he will write down the name of the per- 
son he has interviewed. This list will be 
posted over each wire. If a reporter 
sees that the man he has interviewed is 
already posted, pass up the story.” 

The city editor stopped talking. 

“Are there any questions ?” he asked. 

“Have I made it clear what each man 
is to do?” 

“You're the goods!” said the youngest 
of the group, marveling. at this master 
mind that could see the whole scene long 
before it should be put into cold type and 
placed before a million readers. 

“Then go to it!” said the city editor. 


New York City, 























Mr. Nicholas W. Tchaykovsky, the venerable Russian patriot, recently acquitted after a trial for conspiracy, 
sends us this illustration and that rerroduced below. Funds are being collected to relieve the famine !n 
Russia, and American subscriptions will be received by the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 135 East Fifteenth 
street, New York. 


The upper illustration presents a Tatar family, of which the two youngest members are ill with measles. The 
father has gone to dig a grave for another member of the family. There is no fuel to heat the mud hut, 
altho the temperature is 20 degrees Fahrenheit below zero. The lower picture represents a crowd of chil- - 
dren in a village of mixed Russian and Tatar population gathered to await the daily allowance from the 
soup kitchen established in the hut at the back. 
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William James 


“We are delighted when we expect to see 
an author and find a man.” 

WitH this quotation from Pascal 
Professor Boutroux, of Paris, begins his 
sketch of the life and thought of the late 
Professor James, of Harvard.’ It is a 
happy keynote, this emphasis on person- 
ality, for few philosophers have made so 
much of personality. He believed in its 
permanence and devoted much of his 
life to a search for experimental evi- 
dence in support of this belief. He had 
a chronic distrust of abstract theories 
and formulations, in which the personal 
desires of the author found or appeared 
to find no expression. His own philos- 
ophy was saturated with himself, and his 
circle of friends was even wider than 
his circle of disciples. Many tributes of 


appreciation and affection have appeared 
since his death on August: 26, 1910, but 


this little volume is especially welcome, 
for M. Boutroux, at one time exchange 
professor at Harvard, knew James well, 
and since his philosophical point of view 
is similar he is able to interpret him 
sympathetically. 

He has indeed been remarkably suc- 
cessful in giving in such brief space a 
clear survey of James’s varied activities, 
and in showing how naturally he was led 
from physiology to psychology, and 
from psychology to metaphysics. The 
greater part of his constructive thinking 
was done during the last ten years, after 
he had received his death sentence and 
knew that any moment his work might 
be cut short by heart failure. But his 
courage did not fail nor his industry 
slacken. In spite of increasing weak- 
ness and pain he labored with feverish 
haste to put into systematic form his 
message to the world. 

The essay on James by Professor 
Royce? is an admirable complement to 
the above. for as his lifelong friend and 





Wirtram James. By Emile Boutrour. Translated 
by Archibald and Barbara Hend-rson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 

7WILLIAM JAMES AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE PHILOS- 
oPpHY OF LIFE. New York: The 


By Josiah Royce. 
Macmillan Co. 


$1.50, 





colleague at Harvard he of course knew 
James much more intimately than M. 
Boutroux, but his philosophical attitude 
is more antagonistic. He, therefore, 
passes lightly over the metaphysical 
theories of James in order to consider 
his contributions to religion and to 
ethics. “From the point of view of the 
competent student of our philosophy,” 
says Professor Royce, “the representa- 
tive American philosophers are now 
three and only three—Edwards, Emer- 
son, James.” 

Professor Royce regards “The Will 
to Believe” as the best expression of 
James’s philosophy of life, and he sum- 
marizes the argument of this volume so 
admirably that we must quofe the pas- 
sage : 

“The need of active faith in the unseen and 
the superhuman he founds upon these simple 
and yet absolutely true principles, principles 
of the true dialectics of life: First, every 
great decision of practical life requires faith. 
and has irrevocable consequences, conse- 
quences that belong to the whole great world, 
and that therefore have endless possible im- 
portance. Secondly, since action and belief 
are thus inseparably bound together, our right 
to believe depends upon our right, as active 
beings, to make decisions. Thirdly, our duty 
to decide life’s greater issues is determined by 
the absolute truth that that, in critical cases, 
the will to be doubtful and not to decide is 
itself a decision, and is hence no escape from 
our responsible moral position. . . . We have 
a right to interpret the universe so as to en- 
able us to act at once decisively, courageously 
and with a sense of the inestimable precious- 
ness and responsibility of the power to act.” 


Besides the opening essay on James, 
Professor Royce’s volume contains four 
others of great interest. One of them 
contains the essence of h’‘s ‘Philosophy 
of Loyalty.” Another is his Heidelberg 
address on the problem of truth, a crit- 
icism of pragmatism from his own 
standpoint of absolute idealism. A third 
is a lecture on “Immortality.” The long- 
est and in some respects the most help- 
ful of them all is that on “What Is Vital 
in Christianity.” delivered before the 
Harvard Y. M. C. A., and expressing 
his conception of the incarnation and 
atonement, 
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Mistress of the Southern Seas 


Or the two books on Chile which stand 
upon our desk, the former, a thoroly ac- 
ceptable addition to a popular series al- 
ready praised in THE INDEPENDENT, is a 
general account of the great South Amer- 
ican republic; the latter, a somewhat 
less useful contribution to the historiog- 
raphy of Latin-America.* 

This field is, alas, so under-developed 
that the chance resident or traveler, what- 
ever his walk in life, feels free to write 
the history of the region he has visited. 
He frequently brings out his book, enjoys 
the thrills of authorship, and gets away 
unscathed because the reviewers are 
even more ignorant of his field than he 
is himself. We have in The Independ- 
ence of Chile the work of a physi- 
cian. It is written to catch the public 
eye, yet contains neither index nor 
maps; and it includes a_ bibliography 


‘CHILE ANp Her Peorte or Topay, An Account 
of the Customs, Characteristics, Amusements, History 
and Advancement of the Chileans, and the Develop- 
ment and Resources of Their Country. By Nevin O. 
Winter. Illustrated from photographs. Boston: L. C. 


Page & Co. 
THe INDEPENDENCE or CuILe, By A. Stuart M. 
Chisholm. Poston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.50. 
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INDEPENDENT 


of twenty-two titles, only five of which 
are in English. It contains no preface; 
but its opening sentence speaks of 
the rise “from the decay and degen- 
eration of despotism and selfishness” of 
the “white flower of freedom” (p. 3). 
It surveys with adverse judgment the 
Spanish colonial system, and traces the 
transition of the patriotic revival into 
independence. The war of liberation is 
treated with detail and eloquence. 
O’Higgins, San Martin and the pictur- 
esque Cochrane fill the pages with their 
intrigues and their valor, and when these 
were discarded in ingratitude, Dr. Chis- 
holm deftly congratulates both them and 
the Chileans who put them aside, for the 
“state could not, with dignity and moral profit, 
continue to be governed by individuals ren- 
dered irresponsible by prestige or gratitude. 
As to the heroes themselves, their work was 
done, and only time could mature, consolidate 
and perfect it. Moreover their memory has 
tecome dearer and their luster brighter from 
the unmerited humiliation that obscured their 
last earthly years, and which has added some- 
thing like the glory of martyrdom to the 
splendor of virtue.” 

Mr. Winter’s book, without being a 
model of style, is far superior in its gen- 


ACONCAGUA RIVER 
An illustration from Winter’s “Chile” (L, C 


. Page & Co.) 








eral apparatus. The index and the bib- 
liography figure here: tho we see no good 
reason for omitting the titles of books in 
French and Spanish. For traveling dil- 
ettante and merchant alike there is much 
to hold the attention. 


The New Democracy 


Democracy in America is burgeoning 
anew. After the winter of sleep which 
succeeded the fierce heat of the Civil 
War the century-old tree is putting on a 
fresh beauty and strength. That con- 
tinent-wide unrest which alarms finan- 
ciers and inspirits plain patriots, is a sign 
of new life. In the political parties in- 
surgents refuse to keep the peace. 
Among the citizens there goes on an act- 
ive struggle to depose the boss and his 
business paymaster and to restore gov- 
ernment to the voters. 

This is the New Democracy* which is 
the subject of Dr. Weyl’s brilliant, co- 
gent and erudite work, a volume which 
shows on every page the practised hand 
of the magazine writer, who must never 
be dull and must make every sentence 
scintillate. 

In great part the yeasty uprising 
among the people is instinctive but ill- 
reasoned. Even the leaders’ minds are 
often confused. They look longingly 
backward to the pioneer days, when all 
business was on a puny scale and com- 
petition was actually “the life of trade.” 
Dismayed by the growth of trusts and 
monopolies they would fain restore an 
imagined golden age when a poor man 
could start a business, railroads kept no 
lobbies and Andrew Jackson wrestled 
with the United States Bank. 

If the New Democracy is to win any 
more than stage victories it must be ca- 
pably directed. It must. diagnose the 
national ills correctly and concoct the 
medicines for them skilfully. Dr. Weyl 
has indicated both the disease and the 
remedies. 

The New Democracy resembles in 
some points Croly’s “Promise of Ameri- 
can Life,” from which Colonel Roosevelt 
got the New Nationalism which he 
preached for a season. Each gives an 
illuminated panoramic view of the 


By Walter BE. Weyl, Ph.D 
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growth of democracy in America. But, 
whereas Mr. Croly makes a_ searching 
analysis of the ideas of liberty and 
equality which underlie the democratic 
teachings, exposing their self contradic- 
tion and propounding a really new intel- 
lectual basis for national policies, Dr. 
Weyl adopts the democratic assumptions 
and narrates how they are gradually re- 
ceiving new political, social and intel- 
lectual expression. The author delivers 
no distinctively original message. He is 
an expositor, not prophet nor philoso- 
pher. He does not unfold a continuous 
argument; he makes a survey. His pur- 
pose is to enrich democracy by gathering 
under its banner all the new popular 
movements in politics and society. 

His exposition covers a wondrous 
range. Neither Democrats nor Republi- 
cans, nor both together, perceive the far- 
stretching empire with which the writer 
would endow democracy. To him direct 
primaries, short ballot, initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, woman suffrage—all 
the machinery by which the short-sighted 
set too much store—are but necessary 
means for securing popular control of 
industry and wealth, for guaranteeing 
to the unprivileged better health and ed- 
ucation, more wages and leisure, for win- 
ning a social democracy which is an ex- 
purgated socialism. Not that the ab- 
stract, absolute, uncompromising dogmas 
of socialism—the class war and the rest 
—are claimed for democracy. They are 
repudiated. Kindly but firmly they are 
thrust beyond the pale. But the essen- 
tials of opportunist, practical socialisn: 
are unblushingly appropriated - and 
claimed as the natural possession of de- 
mocracy. Time will show whether this 
surreptitious endowment will be wel- 
comed. All socialists are democrats: 
but not all democrats will admit they can 
possibly be socialists—not even of the 
mildest, canary-keeping kind. 

In the closing chapter, when discuss’ng 
whether a democracy can endure, the au- 
thor just skirts the profounder problem 
of eugenics, the question of quality of 
population, which, to philosophic demo- 
crats, is daily gathering more solemn im-’ 
portance Democracy assumes that an 
improved environment will produce a 
race capable.of winning and keeping a 
civilization higher than we have thus far 
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attained. The eugenist, when he is also 
a democrat, disappointed at the slow ad- 
vance of half a century, dismayed by the 
discovery that the ignorant, the opprest 
and the ill-bred have not answered the 
expectation of democracy by raising 
themselves and ushering in a new king- 
dom on earth, is anxiously inquiring 
whether they are not inherently incap- 
able of doing that task. On one point Dr. 
Weyl agrees with the eugenist and is in 
conflict with most 
ardent democrats. 
He would regulate 
immigration more 
searchingly. How- 
ever, the eugenist 
says that dilution 
of the American 
race with lower 
types from South- 
eastern Europe 
and from Asia 
has gone on so 
long that even if 
checked at once, 
it is doubtful 
whether it has not 
made, along with 
the negro, a prob- 
lem for democracy 
so complicated and 
cumbrous that it 
will overtax the 
brains and powers 
of the ablest and 
most devoted pa- 
triots. Perhaps only after breeding for 
quality for a generation or two will soci- 
ety ga'n the innate power necessary for 
the solution of the problems of the New 
Democracy. 


The Life and Times of Cavour. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. (2 vols). Pp. 1166. With 51 
Illustrations. $7.50. 

The Risorgimento, the movement 
which welded modern Italy together, 
has enlisted the attention of many writ- 
ers—poets, novelists and historians; not, 
as in the case of Greece, because of the 
‘glassical tradition, but because of the 
remarkable group of men who connected 
themselves with the event. It was not 
the work of a people; Mr. Thayer dis- 
pels that myth. It was the work of 


CAVOUR’S LAST PORTRAIT 
From Thayer’s Biography 
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leaders who secured a following among 
the upper and middle classes. The 
greatest of those leaders was Cavour, in 
many ways the greatest figure to appear 
in Europe since the fall of the first 
Napoleon ; and what Trevelyan has done 
in his brilliant volumes to immortalize 
Garibaldi, Mr. Thayer has done for 
the memory of Cavour. No one can 
read the book without a feeling of ad- 
miration for the tireless patience which 
sifted the rich 
store of materials, 
and the dramatic 
sense which gave 
the narrative such 
vividness without 
sacrifice of truth. 
Tho the hero is 
represented as a 
hero, his weak- 
nesses are not dis- 
guised; and in the 
same way Napo- 
leon III, tho re- 
garded with dis- 
favor, is shown to 
have had adequate 
reason for his 
desertion of Italy 
at Villafranca. 
Here is the au- 
thor’s estimate of 
Cavour : 


“Any one can bran- 


dish the magician’s 
wand; only the ma- 
gician himself can 
conjure with it. Slowly the world has come 
to see that Cavour’s achievement was not due 
to a succession of dazzling dexterities, but to 
the genius of the man—genius in which we 
must reckon temperament and natural apti- 
tude, character, training, and an almost in- 
fallible eye for opportunity. He was a life- 
long pupil of experience, To Italians 
Cavour will stand for all time as the builder 
of their state. Many quarried: he took the 
blocks, of every size and shape and quality, 
and made United Italy out of them. He used 
yo material at hand, as the true architect 
does. 


Mr. Thayer has written frankly from 
the political standpoint ; but tho he gives 
little attention to social and economic 
conditions, there is ample evidence that 
he understood their significance quite 
well. He is, by the way, an American, 
and favorably known for his work on 
“The Dawn of Italian Independence.” 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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The Civil War. By F. L. Paxson. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
cents. 


New 
250 pages. 50 


We are furnished in this little volume 
the best brief account of the Civil War 
that has been written. The author knows 
much of his material first hand, but his 
great dependence, as he frankly states, 
has been upon the best of the writers 
who have made special studies of various 
phases of the struggle, and most of all 
upon “the profound, judicial and enlight- 
ened pages of James Ford Rhodes,” 
whose great and voluminous work Mr. 
Paxson has so successfully condensed. 
The admirable thing about the author’s 
work is the fact that condensation has 
not meant, what it so often does in litera- 
ture, dessication. We have here no 
Ploetz’s “‘Epitome of History,” no mere 
dry bones of historical events, but the 
living, fascinating story of the essential 
phases of one of the most humanly inter- 
esting struggles in history. The reviewer 
read it in a single evening, as he would 
have read nothing else but a tale of 
romance. Yet interesting as the work 
is, the truth pervades all its pages. No 
error of moment has been noticed.. There 
are many judgments which men with 
other points of view will question, and 
these judgments are frankly, forcefully 
and confidently stated. There is no eva- 
sion. The author does not stand shiver- 
ing on the brink of a decision, but 
plunges in confidently, unhesitatingly. A 
broad, generous philosophy pervades all 
of his general conclusions, and may be 
seen in the first sentence of the preface: 

“Tt is the attempt of this book to show that 
the Civil War . .. was a struggle between 
two civilizations, each the logical result of its 


environment, and each endeavoring to work 
out the best American interest as it saw it.” 


The Truth About Chickamauga. 
ibaid Gracie. Pp. xxxii, 462. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 

“The history of Chickamauga,” says 
our author, “has, ever since the day it 
was fought, been made a conspiracy for 
the silencing and suppression of the 
truth.” It is not likely that unbiased 
persons will hold a different view after 
reading his authoritative presentation of 

the facts. Misrepresentation began im- 

. mediately after the battle. The personal 


By Arch- 
Boston: 
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issues which were raised—tior instance, 
between General Kosecrans and some ot 
his subordinates—have nad the effect of 
obscuring the most important incidents 
of the pvattle; and exist.ng accounts, 
largely drawn trom the newspapers, are 
colored by a partisanship which has 
made and destroyed reputations without 
any scruple. Kosecrans bore his part in 
distorting the truth. So, apparently, did 
those who, under governmental author- 
ity, wrote the history of the baitle upon 
the battlefield itself. Mr. Gracie consid- 
ers Chickamauga not only a Confederate 
victory, but one of the most important 
victories which the South won during the 
war. If Buckner had not been ordered 
to discontinue the pursuit, not one Fed- 
eral soldier would have escaped across 
the Tennessee; and “the military and 
financial history of the time proves that 
the immediate recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy would have 
followed the destruction ot Rosecrans’s 
army.” Into the preparation of this 
volume Mr. Gracie put eight years’ 
work. While he neglected no other 
sources of light, his conclusions are 
mainly based upon the “Official Rec- 
ords,” exact references to them appear- 
ing in the footnotes on every page. 
Nine maps, four views of the battlefield, 
and the portraits of more than a hun- 
dred Federal officers, add to the value 
of the book. As regiments from nine- 
teen States were engaged at Chicka- 
mauga, the minute details which Mr. 
Gracie gives should arouse a wide inter- 
est. 


The Call of the Carpenter. By Bouck 
White, Head Resident, Trinity House, 
New York. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20. 

A few years ago in Germany much 
attention was given to the theory that 
Christianity was originally a_ social 
movement among the slave populations 
of the Roman Empire, and that the Jesus 
of the Gospels was not historical, but an 
idealized expression of the longings and 
aspirations of this Roman underworld. 
Later and fuller investigation has re- 
vealed to the critical eye so much of 
contemporary myth, allegory and mystic 
rite woven into the story of Jesus that 
these opponents of his historicity have 
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been obliged to supplant the social ideal- 
ization with a religious one. Now comes 
Mr. Bouck White and declares that both 
views are wrong. ‘Lhese ultra critics, as 
well as the “muzzled” orthodox inter- 
preters of the historical school, have one 
and all misread the Gospels. The Jesus 
there portrayed is not primarily a divine 
person, a religious genius or an idealized 
reformer; he is a social revolutionist of 
the most realistic and radical sort, “the 
Insurgent of Galilee,” the fierce and un- 
relenting leader of the rising proletariat 
to which he belonged. To unearth this 
picture of the Carpenter, to rub off the 
accretions and incrustations of the cen- 
turies, to enliven again its “vivid tints,” 
and to raise it aloft as a standard for the 
rallying hosts of present-day rebellious 
“wage slaves,” is the object of Mr. 
White’s book, which he “affirms to be a 
piece of cool, scientific history,” but 
which is really an inconsistent, erratic, 
ill-founded, highly colored piece of spe- 
cial pleading. The imagination is stimu- 
lated by such stylistic decorations as 
“vested interests,” “Cicero tribe,” “Caia- 


phas crowd,” “brain sweat,” “exploiters,” 
“head-on collisions” between Jesus and 


“the system,’ “retainers” and “non- 
consumers,” but these expressions are 
more exciting than convincing in “cool 
history.” Of course, Mr. White has no 
patience with the virgin birth stories of 
Jesus, whom he regards as the natural 
son of Joseph, and whose resurrection he 
does not deem worthy of notice. The 
revolution which Jesus began made mar- 
velous strides after his death under the 
leadership of his mother and his imme- 
diate disciples, and would eventually 
have succeeded had not the Roman 
“capitalistic class,” thru the influence of 
Paul, “kidnapped” and “annexed” the 
whole movement, thus stemming the tide 
of democracy and holding it in check 
down even to the present time. Paul, 
therefore, from the true Christian—. @., 
revolutionary—standpoint, is anathema, 
and humanity must now rid itself of this 
.Roman incubus and his Greek concep- 
tion of a sovereign God, “Creator and 
ruler of the universe”; going back for 
its only and real “Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost” to “that carpenter shop in Naza- 
reth” where it will find a fulerum from 
which democracy can move the world. 
To such “scientific history” Mr. White 
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has been able to give the semblance of 
truth by disregarding some facts and 
inventing others, by warping the plain 
statements of the Gospels, by drawing 
copiously on his own imagination, and 
by handling the results of New Testa- 
ment criticism with offensive superficial- 
ity. As regards the picture of Jesus, the 
result of the author’s labor is an imag- 
inary creation instead of a historical 
character, and the lack of creative genius 
in Mr. White leaves his creation without 
unity, consistency or attractive power, 
and marred by coarse touches of ques- 
tionable interest to any one and of posi- | 
tive aversion to a great many. 


The Life and Love of the Insect. By J. 
Henri Fabre. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

We have before called attention in 
THE INDEPENDENT to the fact that both 
Maeterlinck and Bergson derive some of 
the happiest illustrations of their philoso- 
phy from Fabre’s studies of insect life. 
The reader of this volume will not won- 
der at the fascination Fabre exerts over 
such minds. He is able to interest any- 


‘body in insects because he is first inter- 


ested in them himself. He does not, like 
many of the younger set of entomolo- 
gists, look upon insects with an eye solely 
to their possible value as material out of 
which to extract a Ph. D., but because 
he likes to watch them. He has spent 
the greater part of the past eighty years 
in getting acquainted with the bugs and 
beetles in the neighborhood of his Pro- 
vencal birthplace. Consequently he is 
able to tell something about the life of 
insects, not merely about their dead 
bodies; he knows them as individuals, 
not merely as specimens of a species. 
His interpretation of their actions and 
emotions is frankly anthropomorphic, 
but perhaps this is nearer the truth than 
the anatomical studies which attempt to 
monopolize the name of science. Mae- 
terlinck was justified in calling M. Fabre 
“the Homer of the insects,” for his lan- 
guage has the true epic swing when he 
describes the fight of the wasp and spi- 
der or the rape of the lady scorpion. It 
is lucky Kipling did not know about the 
female of this species. She certainly . 
carries feminism to an extreme, for she 
eats her husband when tired of him. 
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Literary Notes 


...-In the short, explosive chapters of God 
and Democracy (Forbes; 50 cents) Rev. Frank 
Crane has set forth a striking plea, based on 
practical needs, for the exaltation of service 
rather than dominion as the dominant char- 
acteristic in the idea of God. 


.... Short, well-written sketches, biograph- 
ical and critical, of Thomas Nelson Page, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, George W. Cable, 
James Lane Allen and Joel Chandler Harris 
make up an attractive little book which its 
author, Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr., entitles 
Social Historians (Badger; $1.50) and for 
which Prof. Charles W. Kent provides a 
pleasant introduction. 


.... Novel, interesting and delightful are the 
stories describing the daily life and thoughts 
of the peasants of modern Greece, particu- 
larly of the Island of Poros, which Julia D. 
Dragoumis has produced in Tales of a Greek 
Island (Houghton; $1.35). Written on the 
spot, which the author avows is one of the 
most beautiful in a land of beautiful islands, 
these simple, appealing tales of a wretchedly 
poor but contented people abound in vivid and 
wonderfully human touches and beautiful de- 
scriptions. 


....The friends of M. Anatole le Braz, who 
is now touring the States as a lecturer of the 
Alliance Frangaise, will find in Ames d’Occi- 
dent (Paris: Lévy; 3 fr. 50) seven well con- 
trasted tales of the Brittany whose poet he 
is. Two of these tales represent in definitive 
form earlier stories of his province; one of 
them, “Chez le Dernier des Nial Mor,” is a 
reminiscence of an Irish holiday, and serves 
to remind us how close the bond is, in tem- 
per and tradition, between Celtic Brittany and 
Celtic Ireland. The savor of salt, mysticism, 
and good humor adheres to these narratives 
of the French Far West. 


....Mona, A Drama, by Brian Hooker 
(Dodd; $1.25), is the libretto of Prof. Ho- 
ratio Parker’s opera which won the $10,000 
prize of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
was there performed for the first time on the 
evening of March 14. As compared with the 
ordinary “book of the opera” Mr. Hooker’s 
tragedy of the ancient British princess-re- 
former, who tries to revise the world by do- 
ing something instead of raising its average 
by being something, possesses literary merit 
of a high order; and, if for this reason alone, 
was worthy of publication. Those who de- 
light in old-world romance cast in the form 
of dramatic verse will enjoy it, for it “reads 
well.” But neither the poem nor the music 
of this’ mis-called “American opera” makes 
any distinctively American appeal. 
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.... The songs of Modeste Hannis Jordan, 
“gathered between covers from far and wide,” 
have the merit of simplicity, love of rural 


scenery, and restfulness. Vagrant Verses 
(The Cosmopolitan Press, New York; $1). A 
single stanza may serve to indicate their weak- 
ness and their strength. 


“Not with the strony would I run, 
Not with the doubters of good, 
Not in the glare of the sun, 
But rather the shade of the wood.” 


and one needs a good deal of that spirit in 
these days. 


...-George B. Balch, Illinois Pioneer, has 
done his work—no doubt a good work—and ‘s 
dead His poems, dear to his neighbors and 
friends in a small circle, have a charm to just 
such a circle. (Sherman, French & Co., Bos- 
ton; $1.25.) 

....In our issue of April 25 we noticed the 
publication by Messrs. Constable, of London, 
of Edmond G. A. Holmes’s }Vhat Is and What 
Might Be. This book now cumes to us with 
the imprint of Messrs. E, P. Dutton & Co. 


....The New York Sun recently published 
an interesting account of John Masefield’s ex- 
periences in New York ten years ago when he 
served as general roustabout in a Sixth ave- 
nue saloon. The Sun gives 1908 as the year 
of his entry into literature as the author of 
a published book, altho in 1906 was published 
his anthology entitled “A Sailor’s Garland” ; 
and on the title page of this book one is in- 
formed that the writer is responsible also for 
“Sea Life in Nelson’s Time” and “On the 
Spanish Main.” These are specimens of the hack 
work of a most unusual author. Like Joseph 
Conrad, Masefield has been a sailor, and one 
finds similes and metaphors drawn from his 
sea experience as the only figures in his verse 
which are not essentially sordid. One may 
like or dislike Masefield’s recently published 
book of narrative verse entitled The Ever- 
lasting Mercy (Macmillan; $1.25), but one 
cannot deny him a vigor and sincerity rare 
in modern English literature. 


....A volume of essays by H. Belloc re- 
wards the reader in the same way that a 
desultory walk thru the fields brings delight 
to an aimless saunterer. First and Last (Dut- 
ton; $1.25) is no dusty highway between 
straight walls, but a footpath full of unex- 
pectedness and whimsical indirections. There 
are discussions of cheeses, of tides, and of 
winds, as well as of historical evidence and 
of the Battle of Hastings. The essays lack 
the electric snap of Chesterton’s, but they are 
graceful and pleasant reading. 


....Now that Mr. Roosevelt is seeking the 
Presidential nomination, the fourth edition of 
a little volume entitled Rooseveltian Fact and 
Fable just issued will delight all his enemies. 
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The author and publisher is Mrs. Annie Riley 
Hale, 6 West Sixty-sixth street, New York. 


....Patrick H. W. Koss in The Western 
Gate (Dodd, Mead; 75 cents) argues enthusi- 
astically for the opening of Puget Sound as 
a national free port in order to develop the 
Pacific commerce as England dominates the 
Atlantic. Mr. Ross is undeniably a visionary, 
but we are not sure that his vision is false. 
At any rate the book is inspiring and sugges- 
tive, notwithstanding his propensity to indulge 
in wild generalizations on racial characteris- 
tics. 


....Portsmouth gave at least three men of 
letters to the nineteenth century: Charles 
Dickens, Sir Walter Besant and George Mere- 
dith. A cousin of the last of these writers 
contributes to The Fortnightly Review for 
April a paper on “George Meredith and His 
Relatives,’ which will be welcomed as throw- 
ing some light upon a life about which a veil 
of ignorance has long hung. In Captain Mar- 
ryat’s “Peter Simple” there is mention of 
“Meredith the tailor,” who promised “that by 
the next morning we should be fitted com- 
plete.” This Meredith was Melchizedek Mere- 
dith, grandfather of the poet and novelist. 
His tailoring establishment at 73 High street, 
Portsmouth, was known to all the world, and 
he was himself the original of “the Great Mel” 
in “Evan Harrington.” He kept horses and 
hunted; he was initiated as a Freemason in 
the Phoenix Lodge, Portsmouth, as “a gen- 
tleman” ; in 1801 he was an officer in the Ports- 
mouth Yeomanry Cavalry. George Meredith’s 
father, Augustus, was a less notable person, 
filially described as “a muddler and a fool.” 
Of his mother, Meredith said to Mr. Edward 
Clodd: “She was of Irish origin, handsome, 
refined and witty. I think there must have 
been some Saxon strain in the ancestry to 
account for a virility of temperament which 
corrected the Celtic in me.” But Meredith's 
mother, Jane Macnamara, daughter of Michael 
Macnamara, died when he was only five years 
old; and five years later he was sent away 
from Portsmouth and placed in a school of 
which his chief recollection was “three dreary 
services on Sunday ; the giving out of books be- 
ing the signal to me for inventing tales of the 
St. George and dragon type. | was fond of 
the ‘Arabian Nights,” and this doubtless fed 
an imagination which took shape in ‘The 
Shaving of Shagpat’." At about fifteen the 
boy Meredith was sent to school at Neuwied, 
Germany, and there are echoes of his German 
experiences in “The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond.” Reading Mr. Ellis’s contribution 
to The Fortnightly not only teaches one a lit- 
tle something of Meredith's early surround- 
ings and of his forbears, but crushes for all 
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time the legend which hinted at a mystery in 
the novelist’s birth: one variant having named 
the poet Arthur O'Shaughnessy as his paternal 
parent. 


Pebbles 


“DeG watches are common on ships, but 
what can a cat do?” 

“She comes in handy for a purr, sir.”—Bal- 
timore American. 


“Sam JoHNSON, you've been fightin’ agin. 
You'se lost two of yo’ front teeth.” 

“No, I ain't, mammy, honest. I’se got ’em 
in me pocket.’—Life. 


“GWENDOLEN, have 
with a young man?” 

“Yes, auntie.” 

“Hmph!” 

“But he had only one arm that he could use, 
auntie; he had been vaccinated on the other 
one.” 

( Pause. ) 

“Gwendolen, didn’t you do the driving ?”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


you been out driving 


THE THINGS MY WIFE HAS PUT AWAY 


WHERE. 
Once | had a meerschaum yellow, 
Nevermore I'll know its fellow. 

How one whiff of it would banish every care! 
And its loss I still deplore, 
But I'll never see it more, 

For my wife has got it put away somewhere. 


SOME- 


And my pair of slippers oldest 
That I loved when nights were coldest, 
When close to the cheery hearth I drew my 
chair, 
Now from mortal eye are hid, 
Like the gold of Captain Kidd, 
For my wife has got them put away some- 
where. 


‘Tis a rule that’s ne'er unheeded 
That what’s sure to he most needed 
She must hide away with skill beyond com- 
pare. 
To the things that once we knew 
We can find not e’en a clue 
When my wife has got them put away some- 
where. 


Oft Ive told her, “Burn it, break it, 
Or to some poor family take it; 
Let me know it’s gone, and save me from de- 
spair ; 
But do not, I beg and pray, 
Let me hunt till | am gray, 
For the thing I know you've put away some- 
where.” 


When the sea gives up its dead, 
When the Judgment Book is read, 
When the last cold storage chicken is laid 
bare: 
Then perhaps we'll find some trace 
Of the secret hiding-place 
Of the things my wife has put away some- 
where.—Puck. 
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The President and Mr. Roosevelt 


Mr. Tarr approached the perform- 
ance of an unpleasant duty with rel :ct- 
ance. We believe that he was not guilty 
of exaggeration when he said that it 
‘“wrenched” his “soul” when he felt that 
he must answer in public the attacks 
made upon him and his administration 
by Mr. Roosevelt. But it was a task— 
in the interest of the American people 
rather than in defense of himself—which 
could no longer be avoided. He has done 
the work effectively and with dignity. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s insincerity, inconsistency 
and deliberate misrepresentations, scme 
of which might justly be characterized by 
“a shorter and uglier word,” have been 
exposed. 

The long address made by the Presi- 
dent at Boston, an address which had 
been approved by the members of his 
Cabinet, deserves to be read from begin- 
ning to end by all who want to know the 
truth. It is one of the most remarkable 
speeches ever delivered in a_ political 
campaign. We shall now refer briefly to 
the leading parts of it which show the 
present character of the ex-President. 
We say “present,” because the Theodore 


Roosevelt of today is not the Theodore 
Roosevelt of a few years ago. First, it 
is true, as Mr. Taft says, that Mr. 
Roosevelt has repeatedly misrepresented 
what the President said at Toledo. Mr. 
Roosevelt's attention was directed again 
and again to this misrepresentation, but 
to no purpose. He persisted in using it. 
He sought to convince the public that 
Mr. Taft openly preferred an oligarchy 
of bosses. In Illinois, he and his agents 
associated Mr. Taft with Lorimer. But 
the ex-President well knew what Mr. 
Taft’s attitude toward Lorimer was. He 
had in his possession a letter in which 
Mr, Taft said: 

“I have read as much of the evidence as | 
could get at, and am convinced that there was 
a mess and mass of corruption upon which 
his election was founded that ought to be 
stamped with the disapproval of the Senate. 


I want the movement to oust him to suc- 
ceed.” 

“Of all people in the world,” says the 
President, “Theodore Roosevelt ought to 
have known, and did know, that I was 
not a partisan of Lorimer, did not sym- 
pathize with him, and was perhaps the 
last man of whom such a thing could be 
said.” . The reciprocity agreement with 
Canada, which Mr. Roosevelt now con- 
demns, had been explained to him by Mr. 
Taft before it was negotiated. Mr. 
Roosevelt exprest his approval “in the 
most enthusiastic terms,” and afterward 
said in a reply to a long letter from the 
President : 

“It seems to me that what you propose to 
do with Canada is admirable from every 
standpoint. I firmly believe in free trade with 
Canada for both economic and political rea- 
sons. As you say, labor cost is substantially 
the same in the two countries, so that you are 
amply justified by the platform. Whether 
Canada will accept such reciprocity I do not 
know, but it is greatly to your credit to make 
the effort. It may damage the Republican 
party for a while. but it will surely benefit the 
party in the end.” 

And after the agreement was pub- 
lished Mr. Roosevelt commended it 
warmly in two public addresses. What 
Mr. Taft says about the officeholders is 
interesting. Seventy per cent. of them 
were appointed when Mr. Roosevelt was 
President, and a large number of these 
now support him. But not one has been 
removed. Mr. Taft retained Mr. Roose- 
velt’s referees in every Southern State. 
Three of these are working for the ex- 
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President. But Mr. Taft has repeatedly 
asked Congress to take from the Presi- 
dent his power to appoint the influential 
Federal officers. Mr. Roosevelt most 
earnestly advised him to make agree- 
ments with Mr. Cannon. The President 
asks whether Mr. Roosevelt has ever 
condemned the Payne tariff revision. 
The record of the New York convention 
at Saratoga answers this question. That 
convention was controlled by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his friends. They made a plat- 
form the tariff plank of which might 
have been written by Mr. Payne or Mr. 
Aldrich, and in his address to the con- 
vention Mr. Roosevelt commended all 
the achievements of the Taft Adminis- 
tration. It is shown that the proposed and 
rejected amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce bill, amendments which Mr. 
Roosevelt now denounces as vicious, hod 
been supported by him in messages. The 
court’s decree in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases, now declared by 
Mr. Roosevelt to be worthless or inef- 
fective, “was drawn exactly as Mr. 


Roosevelt’s Attorney General, in the bill 
which, by direction of Mr. Roosevelt, he 
filed against the companies, had asked 


that it be drawn.” 

This is only a part of the proof of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s insincerity and inconsis- 
tency. Probably the ex-President as- 
sumed that Mr. Taft would remain s:- 
lent, that he would not fight. But this 
was not always his opinion. In a maga- 
zine article published a short time after 
Mr. Taft’s nomination in 1908, Mr. 
Roosevelt was quoted as saying: “There 
isn’t a mean streak in the man’s make- 
up.” And when the interviewer sug- 
gested that Mr. Taft was “not of the 
fighting type,” Mr. Roosevelt replied : 

“Yes, he is. No man fights harder when 
he thinks it necessary; but he hates to fight 
unless it is necessary.” 

The closing paragraphs of Mr. Taft’s 
address are a solemn warning, made em- 
phatic by-the fact that it is uttered by the 
President of the United States against 
an ex-President whom he once “admired 
and loved.” The essence of it is that 
Mr. Roosevelt ought not to be nominated 
because of the business community’s dis- 
trust with respect to the measures he 
would propose; because this distrust 
would prevent prosperity, and because 
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no one should be permitted to have a 
third Presidential term. He quotes Mr. 
Roosevelt’s memorable promise: 

“If he had frankly announced that he had 
changed his mind, no one would be disposed 
to hold him to a promise of that sort merely 
because he had made it. The promise and 
his treatment of it only throw an informing 
light on the value that ought now to be at- 
tached to any promise of this kind he may 
make for the future” 

His ambitious plans, Mr. Taft thinks, 
could not be carried out “in one short 
four years.” The “job” might require 
“the rest of his life.” 

“There is not the slightest reason why, if 
he secures a third term, and the limitation of 
the Washington, Jefferson and Jackson tra- 
dition is broken down, he should not have as 
many terms as his natural life will permit. 
If he is necessary now to the Government, 
why not later? One who so lightly regards 
constitutional principles, and especially the 
independence of the judiciary, one who is so 
naturally impatient of legal restraints and of 
due legal procedure, and who has so misun- 
derstood what liberty regulated by law is, 
could not safely be intrusted with successive 
Presidentia] terms’ 

To Mr. Taft’s facts and arguments it 
is an insufficient reply to say: 

“It is a bad trait to bite the hand that feeds 
you. Mr. Taft is President onty because I 


kept my promise in spite of infinite pressure 
to break it.” 


The effect of this controversy upon 
the Republican party cannot fail to be 
unfortunate. We are still of the opinion 
that independent voters may well exert 
their influence to promote the nomina- 
tion of the best Democrat in the field. 


re) 
Business and Manslaughter 


“Business men would rather risk 
their neighbors’ lives than their own 
money.” The saying has a harsh sound, 
but that is not the fault of the adage. 
The harshness lies in the facts. To 
revolutionize the facts has become one 
of the most imperative moral and legal 
duties of the community. 

_ Such appalling disasters as the Iro- 
quois Theater fire, the Triangle shirt- 
waist fire, the burning of the “Slocum” 
and the sinking of the “Atlantic,” the 
“Bourgogne” and the “Titanic,” are 
sacrifices of human life to greed. It is 
idle to plead that the sacrifice is inci- 
dental and unexpected. A game of 
chance is played, in which the cards are 
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stacked with the odds _ tremendously 
against human life. Enormous money 
losses are possible, but in the long run 
the losses figure up as a small percent- 
age of profits. Human life may escape 
for months, or years, but the day comes 
when the game turns against it, and then 
we discover that, from the first, its fate 
has been as inevitable as the ruin of any 
fool who bets to break the bank at 
Monte Carlo. 

Only by looking at the gamble in this 
cold-blooded way is there the slightest 
possibility of reforming the game. The 
moralist and the humanitarian, the legis- 
lator and the juryman, who cannot see 
or will not see that the whole thing is, in 
fact, a gigantic gamble, wastes h‘s time 
and his breath. 

And yet, when all this is perceived, it 
is still idle to talk about it, or to try to 
reform it, unless the reformer is pre- 
pared to take measures that greed can 
feel. Jt is useless to plead with greed 
to be tender-hearted. It is mere blas- 
phemy to ask greed to admit the claims 
of either pagan philosophy or Christian 
ethics. Greed feels nothing, knows 
nothing, cares for nothing but profits. 
It fears nothing but the loss of dollars. 
Greed can be restra’ned only by mulct- 
ing it. 

This is the absolutely sound justifica- 
tion for stringent legislation compelling 
corporations to make decent provisions 
for the safety of their employees and the 
public. Not one step toward such pro- 
vision has ever been made except under 
compulsion to take it or suffer an appre- 
ciable money loss. It was under money 
compulsion that railroads abandoned the 
car stove. The horrors of the human 
holocausts that they were in the habit of 
indulging in every year or two for 
profits’ sake made no more impression 
on their souls than a bramble scratch 
makes on the hide of a savage. The 
abolition of the hand brake and the link 
coupling on freight trains also has pro- 
ceeded under compulsion. The annual 
slaughter of as many brakemen as of 
sold‘ers in a great battle was a circum- 
stance which the railroad companies 
cared no more about than they care 
about the agonies of sheep and hogs in 
their stock trains. But a positive money 
loss or an actual danger of forfeiting 
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franchises were penalties that they 
could feel. 

There is nO more reason to suppose 
that steamship companies, or shirt-waist 
manufacturers, or jerry builders, are dis- 
tressed by the sight of human beings 
crushed under falling walls, or leaping 
all aflame from tenth story windows, or 
drowning in mid ocean, than there is to 
suppose that a cat is distressed by the 
sufferings of the mouse that she paws 
and crunches. This, too, is a hard say- 
ing, and the  sentimentalist protests 
whenever a truth-telling lover of his 
kind, in the interest of mercy, has the 
courage to say it. It is, however, the 
truth—hard, brutal, disgraceful, unfor- 
givable—and the sentimentalist who 
objects to hearing it is a public nuisance. 
‘The one thing that we have to be thank- 
ful for over and above the moral hero- 
ism of some of the victims of these 
calamities is the fact that the male- 
fectors have suffered to some extent in 
business and estate. To make them 
suffer more is the one possibility we 
have of compelling them to heed the 
moral law. When the community fully 
and clearly realizes this brutal truth, and 
in a merciless, cold-blooded way pro- 
ceeds to make these malefactors pay the 
one penalty that they are ‘capable of 
dreading, a money loss, big and inev- 
itable every time that human life is 
sacrificed, there will be an end of such 
sacrifices. Until then there will be noth- 
ing but idle talk and imbecile appeals to 
consciences that do not exist. 


™® 
Candidates for the Ministry 


Tus is the season when the senior 
students in our theological seminaries 
are approaching graduation and are 
coming before their denominational bod- 
ies for examination with a view to appro- 
bation as suitable candidates for ordina- 
tion and a pastoral charge. It is notice- 
able from the reports of a number of 
such examinations that there are likely 
to be present to receive them those who 
are more concerned that the candidates 
shall be sound in their theology than that 
they have the inspirational power to 
bring men into the Christian life. The 
examinations are likely to dwell on such 
qvestions as these: Do you believe in 
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eternal punishment ? 
the virgin birth? Do you believe in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ? 
These are important theological ques- 
tions, but not very important religious 
questions. They are questions in which 
good Christians differ, and which may be 
answered in more ways than one by those 
who love God and are disciples of our 
Lord. 

For practical life other questions are 
more important. Paul did not think the 
virgin birth, if he had ever known of it, 
important enough to mention it in any 
one of his letters. He did think the 
resurrection of Christ important. He 
was sure Jesus had arisen from the dead, 
for he had himself seen him, but not in 
that bodily form that we are familiar 
with. His experience was enough to 
satisfy him of his Lord and of the resur- 
rection of the dead in a spiritual body, 
which we call the immortality of the soul. 
The writers of the Gospels believed that 
Jesus rose from the dead, appeared to 
them and disappeared, but they were not 
concerned with the analysis of the resur- 
rection body, whether physical or spir- 
itual. One can believe either way, or 
even believe that legend entered into 
composition of the Gospels, and yet de 
all that Jesus required, in love and faith 
in the Heavenly Father and service of 
one’s fellowmen. : 

Equally the question whether eternal 
death is eternal suffering is one that does 
not need to stand chief in pulpit teaching, 
as it certainly does not. The argument 
prest for it on these students is that 
Jesus said it was eternal “zonian.” But 
what does “zeonian” mean? Did he say 
there was “a great gulf fixt”? But must 
we interpret the parable so realistically 
as to suppose that there is a real gulf be- 
tween heaven and hell, and that the word 
“fixt” means eternity? And must we as 
strictly interpret that other parable about 
the foolish virgins shut out into outer 
darkness? Was Jesus speaking theolog- 
ically, philosophically, with a view to 
teaching us in these subsequent ages with 
the very exactness of scientific definition, 
or was he talking largely, rhetorically, 
with the emphasis needed for persuasion 
and conviction, to Orientals who had 
never heard of logic? 

Even as to the doctrine of our Lord’s 


Do you believe in 
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resurrection, good Christians may believe 
in it in different fashions. They may 
differ as to whether it was material or 
spiritual; and even whether those that 
reported it told it consistently, or incor- 
porated into it a certain element of 
legend. But they cannot be Christians 
unless they have learned to love and fol- 
low the substance, the essential substance 
of Christ’s teaching beh‘nd its transitory 
expression, underneath all its rhetoric and 
parable. The meaning, so far as it ap- 
plies to duty to God and man, to faith 
in the eternal Father and love to our hu- 
man brothers, whoever they are, even de- 
spised like the Samaritan, even to our 
enemies, can never be mistaken. For 
that is what Jesus was. talking about, 
while he never uttered a word of what 
we call formal or polemic theology. 
What then would we say to the pres- 
byteries, associations, conferences or 
what not, before which these young men 
come for recognition as candidates for 
the ministry? Just what Jesus said, 
“Forbid them not.” If they have the 
heart to cast out devils in our Lord’s 
name ; if they have zeal and intelligence 
and love, bid them God speed. Possibly 
their doubt may be wiser than your 
knowledge. It may be that this genera- 
tion may add something to, and take 
something from the creeds of the past; 
and those who hold back may be no 
truer disciples than those who move for- 


ward. 
ss 


Chinese Republicanism 


Last month, when the Empress Dow- 
ager and the Emperor, in surrendering 
the sovereignty of the Manchus to the 
people, used the words: “From the 
heart’s desire of the people the will of 
Heaven may be discerned,” there were 
doubtless many in this country who im- 
agined that they detected in this phrase 
the effect of foreign ideals. Vox popuwli, 
vox Dei has been current in the western 
world for a thousand years or more, but 
it seems likely that the Chinese got 
ahead of us in the invention of the 
proverb as they did in the invention of 
those two other forces of democracy, 
paper and gunpowder. The Chinese 
remind us of some ingenious individuals 
with whom we are acquainted ; they have 
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invented lots of things, but somehow 


doitt get the good out of any of them. 


But there is no denying that the Chi- 
nese come honestly by their republican- 
ism. They have no occasion to borrow 
or steal it. It is part of their religion 
and they can quote chapter and verse 
from their sacred books in support of 
more radical measures than the revolu- 
tionists have yet taken. The officials 
which support the old regime owed their 
positions to their training in the classics 
that teach the divine right of revolution. 
“If there were no revolution,” says Con- 
fucius, “what could make the emperor 
and princes careful and what could 
make the common people keep up their 
ambition?” He characteristically finds 
justification for his doctrine in the fact 
that heaven and earth have their revolu- 
tions, and so give us the four seasons. 
Apparently, then, Confucius regarded 
revolutions as regular and natural inci- 
dents in national progress; much the 
same view as was taken by Jefferson 
when he said: 

“A ‘little rebellion now and then is a good 
thing. . . . It is a medicine necessary to the 
sound health ot government. . . . God forbid 
that we should ever be twenty years without 
such a rebellion. .. . What signify a few lives 
lost in a century or two? The tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure.” 

The revolution of Wu Wang was, 
says Confucius, “in accordance with the 
will of God and in response to the wishes 
of men.” Now, Wu Wang some five 
hundred years before had cut off the 
head of the Emperor Chou and stuck it 
on top of his standard, so authority for 
tyrranicide is not wanting. 

Of course, there are proof texts to be 
quoted on the other side. The Empress 
Dowager—we mean the great Empress 
Dowager, commonly known as the Old 
Buddha—when in 1go1 she ‘ssued an 
edict ordering the establishment of con- 
stitutionalism, quotes the classics to 
prove that, while there is no fixt form 
of government, the principles of ethics 
are immutable, and that these are found- 
ed upon the three eternal relat’onships: 
the relation of sovereign to subject, 
of father to son, and of husband to 
wife. But on the other hand, it is 
argued upon equally good auhority that 
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it is only the just sovereign who occu- 
pies this position, one who is truly the 
parent of his people, and when he ceases 
to rule justly and in accordance with the 
will of the people, he thereby ceases to 
be sovereign and may, as an ordinary 
man, be deposed, or even pun‘shed as a 
criminal. So Mencius, when asked if 
Wu did right to murder his sovereign, 
answered: “I never heard that Wu mur- 
dered his sovereign. I thought that he 
only put to death a common ruffian.” 

The central imperial authority has 
rarely been powerful in China. It has 
always been more of a federation of 
semi-autonomous states than a_ unified 
empire. The village community is the 
real unit of social life and government. 
The chief supports of aristocracy— 
hereditary nobility, slavery and a priestly 
caste—are practically absent. The ruling 
class is composed of officials drawn 
from all grades of society by a selective 
process ostensibly dependent on merit 
alone. The established system of civil 
service examinations is excellent in form 
and now that it is being based upon the 
requirement of modern knowledge in 
place of classical learning, it may be- 
come an agency for progress instead of 
conservatism. The follow’ng quotation 
from Menc‘us might be utilized as the 
first clause in the constitution of the 
new republic: “The people are the most 
inportant element; the state is the next; 
and the ruler is the least.” 

Confucius, it is true, was a supporter 
of monarchy, but that was because he 
saw in that the only hope of overthrow- 
ing the feudal system dominant in his 
time and for two hundred and _ fifty 
years after. In this he was right, for in 
China, as in France and England, the 
people came into the’r own thru the 
checking of the power of the nobility by 
the rise of the monarchy. Few greater 
prophets than Confucius have ever lived. 
Twenty-four hundred years ago he out- 
lined the future progress of civilization 
in his theory of the Three Stages. F'rst 
came the Disorderly Stave, when the 
state had to struggle for existence 
against surrounding harbarism. Then 
the Stage of Little Tranquillity, when 
there were numerous small states. being 
drawn together by mutua!' interests, but 
jealously maintaining their individual 
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independence. In the last Stage war 
and crime have disappeared, and peace, 
good will and industry are universal. 
Sut let us have the description in his 
own words. 


“The whole world becomes a republic; they 
elect men of talents, virtue, and ability; they 
talk about sincere agreement, and cultivate 
universal peace. Thus men do not regard as 
their parents only their own parents, nor treat 
as their children only their own children. A 
competent provision is secured for the aged 
till their death, employment for the middle- 
aged, and the means of growing up to the 
young. The widowers, widows, orphans, child- 
less men, and those who are disabled by dis- 
ease, are all sufficiently maintained. Each 
man has his rights, and each woman her in- 
dividuality safe-guarded. They produce 
wealth, disliking that it should be thrown 
away upon the ground, but not wishing to 
keep it for their own gratification. ~- Dislik- 
ing idleness, they labor, but not alone with a 
view to their own advantage. In this way 
selfish schemings are represt and find no way 
to arise. Robbers, filchers and rebellious 
traitors do not exist. Hence the outer doors 
remain open, and are not shut. This is the 
stage of what I call the Great Similarity.”— 
Dr. Chen’s Economic Principles of Confucius 
and His School. 


This Stage of Great Similarity is evi- 
dently. a state of idyllic anarchy, such as 


Emerson and William Morris hoped for. 
Some features of it are already attained 
and others are now almost within our 


grasp. The programs of practical poli- 
ticians in many countries include such 
measures as universal arbitration, laws 
for the protection of children, and insur- 
ance for unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness and disability. The transformation 
of human nature, the eradication of all 
predatory and_ belligerent instincts, 
necessary for the complete realization of 
the Confuc‘an ideal, may indeed never 
be accomplished, but it is not a bad thing 
for China that all her educated men 
have been trained religiously to believe 
in it. 
at 
American Highways 


THE persistent rawness of American 
agriculture is seen nowhere else more 
than in the careless use which we make 
of our streets. Country highways are 
seldom anything more than drives be- 
tween weeds that have their own way 
and scatter seeds on the adjacent farms. 
Near the house these driveways are nar- 


rowed between brush piles, stone piles 
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and other waste. Where the barn stards 
at the roadside the drive is liable to be 
adorned with tools that lack storage, but 
badly need it. Consul R. J. Thompson, 
of Hannover, in Germany, reminds us of 
what we might make our streets, when 
he reports that the country roads in the 
township of Linden yielded this last year 
nearly five thousand dollars’ worth of 
fruit, sold at auction for the public ben- 
efit. Along certain lines of roadway the 
cash value of the fruit per mile was five 
hundred and ninety-five dollars. 

This is a sort of thrift that the average 
American farmer can hardly conceive. 
The province of Hannover has seven 
thousand miles of country roadway bor- 
dered with fruit trees, and otherwise 
these highways are ideally kept for trav- 
elers’ enjoyment. The fruit, as well as 
the trees, belong to the public, not to be 
picked excepting by officials, and then 
the product is turned over to the auc- 
tioneer and the cash into the public 
treasury. Consul Thompson tells us that 
these public fruit trees are rarely meddled 
with, and watchmen on bicycles. patrol 
the roads, particularly on Sunday, to 
guard against any possible thieving. It 
is even forbidden to pick up fruit from 
the ground; and to knock it off from 
the trees subjects the trespasser to a fine 
of one hundred marks, or nearly twenty- 
four dollars, for each offense. 

The high price of fruit in America, 
and the increasing value of apples, makes 
it very desirable that the crop shall be in- 
creased, apart from the desirability of 
making our highways of economical 
value to the public treasury, Americans 
are not accustomed to a restricted use of 
the roadways, but we do not believe that 
apples growing along our roads would 
stand any more risk from the strolling 
boy or traveler than in European coun- 
tries; but the tree itself would surely 
have to be protected more carefully when 
young. Our boys are not trained to a 
particular regard for street trees, and 
would be pretty sure to exhibit their skill 
in climbing. It would need, however, 
only cheap frameworks as guards; the 
Hannover policemen would not need to 
be repeated. 

The value of the fruit obtained would 
easily match that reported by Consul 
Thompson, for we have now varieties 
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that are especially adapted to road cul- 
ture, such as the Northern Spy, the Stay- 
man’s Winesap, the old Pound Sweet 
and the King David. Some of these va- 
rieties would be very much improved by 
growing where every decayed apple 
would be trampled underfoot or de- 
voured. In this way the larve of infest- 
ing insects would be destroyed. But this 
is not the end of the story. Many of our 
apple trees make admirable shade, nota- 
bly the varieties we have named. The 
Greenings and Pippins and Spitzenburgs 
mainly droop too much and when bearing 
would be in the way. A capital list of 
about one dozen varieties, adaptable to 
any section of the country from Minne- 
sota to Georgia, could be selected. If 
planted near towns, or along the streets 
of towns, even cities, the pavements 
would be vastly improved by shade. 
Economically the matter works well 
every way. As we are sure to increase 


our Telford pavements, wherever the au- 
tomobile can run, we may welcome these 
preservatives along the street sides, Road 
engineers are laying emphasis on this 
matter just now, assuring us that trees 


will lengthen the life of a pavement many 
fold, wherever they hinder the full heat 
of noonday. 

All this time we are planting wind- 
breaks, and this is becoming a matter of 
vital importance to good farming. The 
removal of forests has gone to the extent 
of making our climate very unstable. 
Farmers are beginning to understand 
the importance of a shelter to prevent 
the winds from sweeping the moisture 
from their corn lands and meadows. The 
orchardist knows that he cannot grow 
apples successfully when the northwest- 
ers are free to tear off his maturing crop 
If all our streets could be lined with 
thick-limbed shade trees, like sugar ma- 
ple and white ash, it would add millions 
of dollars to the adjacent crops; but 
among all our trees there are no better 
windbreaks, as there are no better shade 
trees, than those which give us fruit— 
notably pears and apples. 

The argument is just as strong, if we 
consider nothing more than the advan- 
tage to the young people of growirg up 
with a consideration for law and order. 
Our country is civilized just about in 
proportion as the street is civilized. 
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Beauty and utility must always go on to- 
gether. Our gardens must extend over 
the highway., The beautiful must in- 
clude the whole scenery. There is no 
good reason for leaving our American 
streets out from the protection of law, 
or giving them over to roughage and 
neglect. The Germans have set us a 
good example in making the street pay 
its own bills. Pave them with apples; 
or, what is the same thing, with what the 
apples bring in market. 

According to the Public Roads Office 
at Washington the United States ex- 
pended about one hundred and forty mil- 
lions on road improvement during the 
year ending June 30, 1911, over one 
hundred millions coming from local rev- 
enues. It is probable that the whole of 
this sum could have been raised without 
any taxation whatever. If a single Ger- 
man township can take five thousand 
dollars’ worth of fruit from public trees 
we can do equally well in this coun- 
try. The fact that a good deal of the 
money expended is practically wasted on 
tinkering unmade roads emphasizes our 
argument. Niggardly habits of road 
making come mainly from the fact that 
the people feel the burden of taxation. 


& 


During his visit to the 
United States from 
1868 to 1873 Justin 
McCarthy held the desk of editor of the 
department of book reviews for THE 
INDEPENDENT. On his return to Eng- 
land he devoted himself to the cause of 
Irish home rule, and was Mr. Parnell’s 
first lieutenant while Mr. Gladstone’s 
two bills were before Parliament; and 
after Mr. Parnell’s death Mr. McCarthy 
was the acknowledged leader of the Ivish 
party in the House of Commons, With 
advancing age and loss of eyesight, he 
withdrew from active participation in 
public life, and our readers have enjoyed 
his frequent letters to this journal. But 
that was in his last years. Meanwhile he 
had acted as editor of two London pa- 
pers that served the Liberal party, 7he 
Star and The Daily News, and published 
novels and also the “History of the Four 
Georges” and the “History of Our Own 
Times.” His literary activity was pro- 
digious, The story is told that while in 


Justin McCarthy 
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this country he offered to Harper's 
Monthly a story that so much pleased 
the editor that he asked Mr. McCarthy to 
write others, “How many?” he asked. 
“Why, fifty,” was the reply. Mr. Me- 
Carthy took the editor at his word, and 
not long after dropt half a hundred 
stories into his astonished hands, which 
were accepted and paid for. He was a 
man of wide knowledge and sound judg- 
ment; and while he satisfied his Irish 
followers he never lost the respect and 


rHE LATE TUSTIN McCARTHY 


Our London Correspondent 


regard of his Parliamentary associates 
who opposed his labor for Irish hoine 
rule. 

% 


We are very glad that the 
first suspicion that Mr. Is- 
may, chairman of the White 
Star Corporztion, crowded himself into 


Mr. Ismay 


a boat to escape from the “Titanic” 
is not substantiated by the testimony. He 
declared that he entered the last hoat 
when there was not a woman or child to 
be seen on the deck, and the witnesses 
who survive support his statement. They 
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tell that he took pains to see that room 
was made for a stewardess, and then, 
after having helped with the other boats 
and embarking the passengers he took the 
last chance. Considering him as an or- 
dinary male passenger, there is so far 
nothing to his discredit. But in an ex- 
traordinary and really solemn and 
weighty letter to the New York Evening 
Post, Admiral Mahan declares that he 
was not an ordinary passenger. He was 
the head and manager of the company. 
The boat was built under his direction. 
He was responsible more than any other 
man for its equipment. If it did not have 
lifeboats enough to hold the passengers 
it was his neglect. If it was allowed to 
speed at a dangerous rate amid icebergs 
it was his doing. It was in a boat thus 
equipt and thus speeded that passengers 
were induced to sail, assured that it was 
unsinkable. Under these circumstances, 
says Admiral Mahan, it was the duty of 
Mr. Ismay to put every man, as well as 
every woman, whom he had invited to 
go on the ship with the assurance that 
it was unsinkable, into the boats, and 
save every one of them before he saved 
himself; for it was his negligence or his 
ignorance, certainly his persuasion and 
assurance, that brought them there. It 
is not easy for us to convince ourselves 
that Admiral-Mahan is wrong. It can 
only be said that while the women were 
being put in the boats he acted well, and 
that he did not think the vessel could 
sink. He did not think. It is unfortu- 
nate, even criminal, we fear, that he did 
not think. But we have learned that evil 
is wrought by want of thought as well as 
by want of heart. The managers of all 
the steamship companies are thinking 
now. He thought it would be safe to 
plow right thru an icefield, but what he 
thought served him no better than what 
Tomlinson thought in life served Tom- 
linson’s ghost at Heaven’s gate, for all 
he and his directors and those of othe 
equally guilty steamship companies have 
thought and believed it safe to do and not 
to do: 

“And the faith ye share with 
Square uphold you, Tomlinson.” 
It is all the support he can have. that 
he thought amiss with a multitude of 
others. 


Berkeles 
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We _ congratulate 
the People’s In- 
stitute, of this 
city in selecting as its director Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. Ever since the untimely 
death of Charles Sprague Smith two 
years ago, the trustees of the institute 
have been unable to hit upon just the 
right man to fill the vacancy till now. 
Mr. Howe is a graduate of Allegheny 
College and Johns Hopkins University, 
and a lawyer by profession. He served 
as a member of the City Council of 
Cleveland in i1go01-03, and as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Senate in 1906-09. In 
1904 he was a special commissioner of 
the United States to investigate munic- 
ipal ownership in England. Mr. Howe 
has lectured and written much on 
municipal problems, his best known book’ 
being perhaps “The City, the Hope of 
Democracy.” Our readers will remem- 
ber some of his writings in our columns. 
We are confident that the People’s Insti- 
tute, which has ever stood for progres- 
sive leadership, good government and 
right thinking and living under the in- 


The People’s Institute 


spiring and resourceful leadership of 
Charles Sprague Smith, will continue 
one of the great moral forces of the land 
under Dr. Howe. 


& 


The Men and Religion 
Movement 


The .series of 
meetings under 
the name of the 
Men and Religion Movement have come 
to an end, and they have proved the 
introduction of a new sort of force for 
united Christian service. In the days of 
a generation cr two ago a single church 
would invite a noted evangelist to con- 
duct revival meetings, and a_ revival 
would be looked for once in perhaps 
seven years. Then followed united 
meetings of the same sort, but embrac- 
ing all the churches of all denominations 
in a town or city; and a great effort 
would be made to secure accessions to 
the churches. This did much to break 
down the sectarian walls and discourage 
pious rivalries. Then came the organi- 
zation of the Federation of Churches, 
which has encouraged and developed 
such efforts as this of the Men and Reli- 
gion Movement, which not only em- 
braces all the denominations, but spreads 
its meet’ngs all over the country. But 
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what is remarkable and most peculiar 
about it is, that it has not given itself, 
like the earlier efforts, to specific evan- 
gelization, to the counting of converts, 
but to social service, to the betterment of 
the community and the eradication of 
social evils. It has tried to wake men 
up to the need of cleansing the morals 
of our towns and cities, and breaking up 
the pests that corrupt and ruin our boys 
and girls. We have heard the Speakers 
criticised because they do not talk 
enough about the old Gospel, or because 
they even express satisfaction in the con- 
clusions of critical scholars ; but theirs 1s 
an effective way of saving our youth, 
and quite as good, as it keeps young 
people out of vicious and hostile influ- 
ences, and makes them amenable to 
those ordinary influences which draw 
our youth into the Church before they 
are one and twenty. We believe this 
“conservation” work will prove con- 
tinuous, thru committees that will study 
the forces of evil as well as of good, and 
wll ally themselves with not a few less 
definitely religious organizations which 
are seeking a kindred end. 
& 


We may expect some- 
thing to wonder at when 
the committee at work 
four years on the revision of the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism reports this 
month to the Presbyter’an General 
Assembly at Pittsburgh. They propose 
to put the Catechism into modern lan- 
guage and yet not change its substance. 
Then it will retain not a little that Pres- 
byterians are not agreed upon or inter- 
ested in. What will they do with the 
very first question, ‘What is man’s chief 
end?” with the answer, “Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever.” That is two ends; which is 
the chief? Was it the chief end for 
which Ged created man, that God might 
get glory? We doubt. Or should it be 
man’s chief end to increase the glory of 
God? That is not clear. We know that 
it is not the chief end for which many 
good Christians consciously labor. Or 
is it man’s chief end to enjoy God for- 
ever? That is even less clear. Certa‘nly 
it does not agree with an old dictum that 
a man should be willing to be damned 


Amending the 
Catechism 
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for the glory of God. John Lord, the 
lecturer on history, when at his exam- 
ination for ordination some _ seventy 
years ago he was asked this Hopkinsian 
question, whether he was willing to be 
damned for the glory of God, answered, 
“No; but I am willing you should be.” 
To make the chief end of man eternal 
enjoyment has a hedonistic sound which 
touches on the Epicurean philosophy. 
We wait to see the committee’s report, 
and we shall look with especial interest 
for the answer to the question, “What is 
original sin?” Was Adam a historical 
character, and is it to be still taught that 
“we s'nned in him and fell with him in 
his first transgression” ? 
a 


The automobile has been crowding 
the horse for some time, and now the 
legumes are said to be trenching decid- 
edly on the functions of the cow. In 
other words, milk and butter and even 
cheese are being made from the soja 
bean. This legume, which really is not 


a bean at all, but a sort of pea, has for 


some time been of high rank as a fodder 
plant, and specially valued in the South- 
ern States. It has been found to be 
nearly as adaptable to the Northern 
States, and possibly well up into New 
England. By crushing and grinding 
and pressing a milk is obtained, which is 
pronounced to be exceedingly palatable 
in the fresh state, and like ordinary milk, 
it can be condensed. The novelty is all 
the more when we find that this vege- 
table milk ‘can be used exactly like the 
cow’s milk for making butter and cheese. 
It has already become very popular in 
Japan and China, from which countries 
we first obtained this remarkable legume. 
The growing of beans is certa’nly less 
troublesome than the care of a dairy of 
cows, and the experiment is worth a trial 
among those who believe in vegetarian- 
ism. 
s 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Cunard line of steamers 
they boasted with worthy pride that they 
had never lost a passenger by a naval 
accident; and the boast has been latety 
repeated. It may be true, and it is great- 
ly to the credit of the owners and man- 
agers. But how is it about the crew? 
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Did not the “Umbria” leave. Liverpooi 
some years ago with her forward venti- 
lators unshipped, and in a gale of wind? 
As we remember the storm grew heav- 
ier and the sailors were called to ship— 
that is, to set in place—the big venti- 
lators, so that the water would not rush 
in and drown the steerage passengers 
and the watch below. It is very hard 
work. A great wave broke over the ves- 
sel and the whole watch, fifty to a hun- 
dred sailors, were suddenly washed over- 
board and lost. Even sailors’ lives are 
of value—to them. 

Who had heard of the good work 
which Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Straus had 
done for the Jews in the poorer quarters 
of Jerusalem during their late visit 
there? The first we had heard of it 
came with the despatch saying that 
60,000 Jews in Jerusalem had held a 
solemn fast from food of a whole day in 
respect for their memory as soon as they 
heard of their loss on the “Titanic.” 
When Mrs. Straus observed the misery 
and squalor of many of them she called 
her husband’s attention to it, and he 
immediately established a soup kitchen 
for their relief. 

as 

How the bill introduced into the Sen- 
ate, which would give independence to 
the Philippines in ten years, strikes fair 
critics in the East appears in the follow- 
ing comment from The Japan Mail: 

“We firmly believe that in the event of the 
bill becoming law, the names of the framers 
of the bill would be handed down with exe- 
eration and not with praise. For disaster 
and nothing but disaster, must inevitably be 
the result of such a dangerous venture. One 
is inclined to believe that the proposers of 
such a bill are acting from the selfish and 
narrow outlook of curtailing responsibility— 
that to put it bluntly, they are afraid of their 
country planting its feet too firmly in the 
Pacific and thus bringing trouble to their 
native shores.” 

4 

Having givén conspicuous and liberal 
space to an article by the “Marquise de 
Fontenoy” declaring that Cardinals are 
“princes of the blood” and must hold a 
higher place at functions than Governors 
and Ambassadors, The Pilot, owned by 
Cardinal O’Connell, now gives equal 
space again to an argument by another 
writer supporting the claim. Decent 
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Catholics are disgusted at such urgency 
of precedence. We cannot imagine Car- 
d'nal McCloskey or Cardinal Gibbons 
pressing such claims for himself. 


& 


The proposition that the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which has its strength 
in Pennsylvania, should unite with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is an ad- 
mirable one. The two are stringently 
orthodox. Heresy has no place in them. 
They are Calvinistic to the core, That 
was not the case in the union of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church with the 
Cumberland Church, for the latter was 
distinctly not Calvinistic. We like the 
union of a Church in the North with 
one in the South, hoping that some 
years later the two great branches may 
unite, 

& 

The chief cities of Switzerland have 
crematories, usually owned by the city, 
and which are-fast displacing cemeteries. 
Of 535 persons who died in St. Gall in 
IQII, 201 were cremated, an increase of 
12 per cent. in cremations Over previous 
years. This particular crematory be- 
longs to a company which has ‘a mem- 
bership of 3,541 in a city of only 40,000 
inhabitants, and the dues are but 40 cents 
a year, and the expenses of cremation 
are $22. 

st 


“Engineers all perished” was one brief 
sentence posted at Lloyds, in London, af- 
the the “Titanic” went to the bottom. 
They it were who kept the lights of the 
ill-fated ship burning to the last. Theirs 
was a heroism of which we know noth- 
ing but the bare fact. In the bowels of 
their ship, where their duty held them, 
they refused the chance to live at the 
expense of those who had a fighting 
chance above. They perished—but glori- 
ously. 

as 


We are not sure but the most unpleas- 
ant item in the very unpleasant conflict 
between President Taft and his prede- 
cessor in office is that in which Mr. 
Roosevelt, referring to the fact that he 
had given his full influence to the nom- 
ination and election of Mr. Taft, says 
that it is not decent to bite the hand that 
feeds you. The canine figure is not a 
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courteous one; and, so far as the world 
knows, Mr. Taft was not the first to bite. 
& 

We do not learn from the names of 
the passengers on the “Titanic” that any 
Protestant minister was in the list. But 
there were two Catholic priests, Thomas 
Byles and Joseph Kessler, and they did 
their duty faithfully, comforting the 
passengers, hearing confessions, giving 
absolution, and offering prayer until 
they perished, for they did not flee the 
ship. They deserve their full meed of 


honor. 
7 


We are pleased to learn that Major 
Butt went to Rome with no message 
whatever from President Taft to the 
Pope; none of thanks for the appoint- . 
ment of three American Cardinals, none 
of request for more Cardinals, and par- 
ticularly none for the settlement of the 
rank of Cardinals at public ceremonials. 
The last was quite too absurd to be sug- 
gested. 


& 

The article by our sailor friend, James 
H. Williams, impresses strongly that 
lesson by the “Titanic” disaster which 
we spoke of last week, the need of sup- 
plying our passenger vessels with a good 
supply of trained seamen, men_ that 
really know the water as well as the coal 
bunkers. They can be had if fairly paid. 

s 

The strike of firemen and sailors on 
the “Olympic,” at Liverpool, because 
they thought the collapsible boats bought 
in a hurry old and rotten, had the 
remarkable effect of compelling the com- 
pany to abandon the trip. Hereafter the 
seamen’s union will very properly claim 
the right to see that the lifeboats are in 
safe condition. 


the coal 


Tennyson anticipate 

Attention is called to these lines 

from “Lockslev Hall”: 

‘Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, 
creeping nigher, 

ulares at one that nods and winks behind a 
slowly dying fire.” 


Did 
strike ? 


& 

Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mis- 
s'ssippi, did himself no credit by repeat- 
ing in the Senate last Friday a profane 
parody on the Apostles’ Creed meant to 
reflect on Mr. Roosevelt. 
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The New Building of the 
Bankers Trust Company 


Tue new home of the Bankers 
Company was opened on May 1. It 1s 
the highest banking building in the 
world, 540 feet from the sidewalk to the 
top of the roof. Including the six 
stories in the pyramid and the four 
basements, it has forty-one stories. The 
roof is a unique type of architecture, 
never before used. The pyramid itself 
is 94 feet high, and contains the water 
tanks for the automatic sprinklers and 
fireproof storage rooms. The vault in 
the basement weighs 1,550 tons, the 
main door alone weighing 40 tons. The 
vault will accommodate 160 safes. 

In August, 1911, the Mercantile Trust 
Company was merged with the Bankers 
Trust Company, and the capital in- 
-reased from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The statement of the Bankers Trust 
Company for March, 1912, shows total 
resources of $174,239,769. The surplus 
is $10,000,000, the undivided 
$3,183,419, and the total deposits $149,- 
726,068. 

These 
growth, 


Trust 


figures reflect a remarkable 
when it is considered that the 
Bankers Trust Company was. started 
only nine years ago. It was organized 
in 1903 with a capital of $1,000,000, by 
representatives of large banks and bank- 
ing institutions in New York and ‘other 
cities. In June, 1911, before the merger, 
the Bankers Trust Company had aggre- 
gate resources of $109,085,727, with de- 
posits of $94,062,531, while its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amounted 
to $9,929,868. 

Three general departments are main- 
tained by the Bankers Trust Company. 
The bank department accepts deposits, 
subject to check, and pays interest on 
balances of $1,000 and over. The trust 
department acts as executor and trustee 
under wills, and carries on the usual 
business in connection with trust funds. 
The foreign department buys and sells 
foreign exchange and issues travelers’ 


profits 


letters of credit. This department also 
handles the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion travelers’ checks. 

The company’s officers are E. C. Con- 
verse, president; B. Strong, Jr., vice- 
president; W. C. Poillon, vice-president ; 
D. E. Pomeroy, vice-president; H. B. 
Thorne, vice-president; F. N. B. Close, 
secretary; G. W. Benton, treasurer; 
G. Richards, assistant secretary; H. W. 
Donovan, assistant treasurer; B. W. 
Jones, assistant secretary; H. F. Wilson, 
Jr., assistant secretary; R. H. Giles, 
assistant treasurer; H. N. Dunham, 
assistant treasurer; I. Michaels, trust 
officer. 

& 


Alabama Currency Platform 


Tue Democrats of Alabama in their 
recent convention, which gave the sup- 
port of the State to Oscar W. Under- 
wood, as a candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination, placed in their platform 
the following currency plank: 

“We believe that the honest farming, bus:- 
ness and working classes of the country could 
he largely relieved from panics and conse- 
quent unemployment by a Democratic revi- 
sion and codification of our antiquated bank- 
ing laws, which would create an elastic bank- 
ing system and preserve our independent 
banks from any deminant financial or political 
control.” 

John V. Farwell, of Chicago, promi- 
nent in the National Citizens’ League. 
an organization designed to promote cur- 
rency reform, expresses approval of this 
plank. It may have been written by Mr. 
Underwood, who has not been in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Bryan or with certain 
other Democrats who insisted upon a 
very broad and deep investigation of 
what they called the Money Trust. But 
there is at present no indication that the 
element represented by Mr. Underwood © 
will write the currency plank in the new 
national platform. The House, on the 
25th, by a vote of 237 to 15, adopted a 
resolution greatly broadening the scope 
of the Money Trust investigation, and 
the committee has emploved as counsel 
Mr. Untermever, whose charges as to 
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the existence of such a Trust have been 

substantially in accord with those of Mr. 

Henry and Mr. Lindbergh, who demand- 

ed a drastic and comprehensive inquiry. 
& 

....The State of New York wil! re- 
ceive more than $5,000,000 in inheritance 
taxes from the estates of victims of the 
“Titanic” disaster. It is estimated that 
at least $4,000,000 will be paid by the 
\stor estate. 











BANKERS TRUST 
On the corner of Wall and 


COMPANY BUILDING 
Nassau streets, New York 


....Exports of copper and copper 
manufactures in the current fiscal year 
will amount to about $110,000,000, 
against $43,800,000 in 1go2, and $13,- 
000,000 in 1892. 


...-Banks holding special deposits of 
Government funds must hereafter pay 2 
per cent. interest,-instead of 1 per cent. 
At present the deposits amount to a lit- 
tle more thant $34,000,000, held by about 
1,000 banks. 




















The “Titanic” 

From the insurance viewpoint the 
“Titanic” disaster is of interest princi- 
pally to the companies providing life and 
accident protection. Aside from the 
feature of running the vessel at un- 
diminished speed thru the ice fields of 
the Atlantic, the misfortune presents 
nothing of unusual interest to marine 
underwriters, whose losses, tho extrenie- 
ly heavy, are due to causes fairly within 
the province in which they operate. But 
with proper equipment the lives of the 
passengers and crew could have been 
saved. 

An estimate based on inquiries among 
the insurance companies puts the total 
life insurance loss at $2,193,000, and the 
accident insurance loss at $2,213,000. As 
most of this protection was carried by 
passengers in the first and second cabins, 
of whom 315 lost their lives, and as ‘t is 
all but a certainty that the average in- 
surance on each of these was not less 
than $10,000, it is plain that the adults 
among the remaining 1,280 left nothing 
in that shape to their dependents. As- 
suming that 1,000 of them should have 
carried $1,000 life insurance apiece, and 
that the first and second class passengers 
could have afforded $10,000 each, 
total life insurance involved in this dis- 
aster should have been not less than 
$4,150,000. 

Some of the larger life and casualty 
companies have been interesting them- 
selves of late in the cause of conserva- 
tion. This occurrence ‘ndicates that they 
have overlooked a most important field. 
It now develops that every marine pas- 
senger line is wofully deficient in life- 
saving equipment, and it may be worth 
the life and casualty companies’ atten- 
tion to hereafter keep that matter under 
surveillance. 


Loss 


& 


Tue Aetna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford is about to issue a work 
entitled “The Business of Insurance,” 
in three volumes, of about 500 pages 
each. The work is div'ded into eighty 
chapters, each one written by an emi- 


the © 


Insurance 


nent authority and each destined to ex- 
haust the subject covered. The experts 
would seem to represent all the best 
companies in existence. The general 
subjects include History of Insurance, 
clicies, Premium Rates, Settlement of 
Losses, Home Office Management, 
Agency Management, Inspections, Med- 
ical Examinations, Co-insurance, and 
Commercial, Assessment, Fraternal, 
Mutual, etc., Insurance. Howard P. 
Dunham, of the Aetna, has compiled the 
work, which will be published by the 
Ronald Press Company, of New York 
City. 
a 

AN announcement has been made of 
the proposed organization of a new in- 
:urance company, to be called the Atlan- 
tic Fire Insurance Company of New 
York. The company will have a capital 
of $200,000, divided into 2,000 shares of 
$100 each. The head office of the com- 
pany will be in New York. The organi- 
zation committee cons’sts of H. S. Wil- 
son and T. A. Duffey, of New York, and 
Thomas Baker, of London, Canada, The 
address of the committee is 55 John 


street, New York. 


as 

J. W. SKINNER, first vice-president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, died April 18, from a 
stroke of paralysis. He was seventy- 
four years old and had been in the serv- 
ice of the company forty-seven years. 
He was elected first vice-pres‘dent in 


1908. 
& 


A CuIcaco woman, the head of the 
Boston Store, holds a larger amount of 
life insurance than any other person of 
her sex: $1,200,000. Since the death of 
Marshall F’eld, no resident of Chicago 
has, it is said, carried so large an amount. 

s 


THE estate of the late Pau) Morton, 
who was president of the Equitable Life 
from 1905 to his death in January, 19tt. 
has been appraised at $1,201,480, all 
personalty. His widow ‘s the sole bene- 
ficiary. 
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The General Railway Equipment Co. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Maine 


THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
Transfer Agent 
CAPITALIZATION 





Preferred. Common. 
pov ne $3,500,000 _ $5,500,000 
CR Dly , tse TEN REN 4 padi: Sy ER ERE SE 4,500,000 


Uy III III ois 005s ot wees doce de och cas BCs wictiani amas tae $5,000,000 

Par value of shares $100. 
No mortgage can be incurred without the consent of two-thirds of the preferred shares 
outstanding. 


The General Railway Equipment Company has authorized the above issue of $1,500,000 preferred an1 $4,500,000 
common stock for the purpose of providing a substantial working capital for the Company, for organization and other 


expenses, and for the acquirement, free and clear of all indebtedness of the fol'owing comyranies, which have an out- 
standing capital stock of $2,150,000: 


The United States Electric Company 

National Telephone Selector Company Charter Electric Company 

Sandwich Electric Company Sandwich Pole Changer Company 
International Telegraphic Call Company 


including all their assets, with over 


Reserved in the Treasury of the Company for future acquisit‘ons 
Present issue 












$10,000,000 







Electric Switch and Signal Company 











150 patents and 1,600 allowed claims in the United Stat:s and 29 foreign countries. 


DIRECTORS 











NEWMAN EBB, Esq. Railroad Capitalist. 
JULES S. BACHE, ons, Messrs. J. S. Bache & Company. 
JAMES GAYLEY, Esq. Formerly First Vice President United States Steel Corporation. 
W. G. BESLER, Esq. Vice-President and General Manager Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
HON. JOHN W. GRIGGS, Caney United States Attorney General; ex-Governor New Jersey. 
= SEELEY, Esa. V ce-President National Telephone Selector Company, 
Cc. N, SIGISON, Esq. Treasurer United States Electric Company. 





The organization includes Executives and Engineers of recognized prominence and acknowledged reputation among 
the railroad officials throughout the United States. 










BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY 


Tke constituent comvanies manufacture and install complete systems of special electrical equipment now in us: 
upon practically all the rai!roads in the United States, including tke following: 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company Goqheces Air Line 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company od Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company Atch'son, Lo & Santa Fe Railroad Company 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Compan Chesapeake Ohio Railroad Company 
New York, New Haven & rtford Railroad Company National Railways of Mexico 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Great Northern Railroad Company Southern Railwa 
Union Pacific Railroad Company Delaware & Hudson 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company Erie 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Lackawanna 


and are at pres:nt supplying the Postal Telegraph Cable Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company with 


certain lines of its equipment. This Company will act as agent in the United States for the Siemens-Halske Allge- 
meine Gesellschaft of Berlin for the sale of certain of their specialties. 























- EARNINGS 


It is estimated by officials of the constituent companies, copies of whose letters may be had on application to the 
undersigned, that during the first twelve months of the consolidated company’s operations the net earnings will 


amount to at least $300,000, applicable to the annual charge of $105,doo0 upon the present issue of $1,500 000 preferred 
shares. 


All legal steps have been approved by Messrs. Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge. 


The scope of the Company’s business, the established reputation of its products, the char- 
acter of its customers, and the personnel of its management indicate the importance of this 
Corporation in the railway field. 

REFERRING TO THE ABOVE: A SYNDICATE HAVING ACQUIRED A SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT OF THE 

‘1D AND OMPANY. 42 BROADWAY, 

























D F $750,000 7% 
PREFERRED STOCK AT $90 PER SHARE, EACH SHARE OF THE SAID PREFERRED STOCK To BE ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ONE-HALF SHARE OF COMMON STOCK AS BONUS. 

REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY EACH APPLICATION AND BE MADE PAYABLE TO THE ORDER 
OF THE UNDERSIGNED, FOR WHICH .TTEMPORARY CERTIFICATES OF THE GENERAL RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY WILL BE ISSUED BY THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, TRANSFER: AGENT, PENDING 
PREPARATION OF THE ENGRAVED CERTIFICATES. 







The right is hereby reserved, in the discretion of the undersigned, to reject any or all subscriptions and to allot 
smaller amounts than those applied for. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
15 BROAD STREET 53 STATE STREET 





Roland W. Mann 
Syndicate Manager 
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A New Pattern—OLD COLONY 


The - Colony is the highest achievement attained in silver plated ware. The 
individuality without sacrifice of simplicity or purity of outline. The 
<— deserves especial attention. a gr for any time and place, it 


Is grap mes fitted for Colonial and Old English dining rooms. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


** Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


it is made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and is backed by the largest makers in 
the world, with an unqualified guarantee made possible by the actual test of 65 years. 


Sold by all leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue ‘“‘ S-79.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


You will be interested in seeing this beautifui advertisement printed in ful s on.the bang cover of many 
of the .eadi ications. _Itis one of a series that wili z 
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Royal Muskoka. The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 
HOTEL, situated in the most beautiful section of the 
famed Muskoka Lakes, Canada, offers all the comforts of BOSTON, MASS. 
the modern city hotel. * Literature descriptive -is worth 
having. Ask L. W. MAXSON, -Royal Muskoka Hotel Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, 
> 0. O eal 7 and easily reached from North Station by Ele- 
P. O., Ont., Canada vated Railway, and convenient alike to the great 
. retail shops and business centre, and also to the 

GLENELLIS, Andover, Maine theatres and places of interest, 

American Plan $3.00 per Day and Upwards 

European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 

Table and service unsurpassed, 


| Booklet and ma sent upon application. 

L e Park Co ge nd C ps ; TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
One of the finest and most homelike Summer resorts, with Proprietor Manager 
every convenience for Recreation and Sport. Send for 
booklet. E. A. BOOTHMAN, Jackman, Maine. 





In Rangeley Lakes region; modern house; 7th season. Camp 
in connection; no hay fever. Apply to F, E, LESLIE. 














HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


i f , 
THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN ——- Puritan 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 











100 yards west of Massachusetts Avenue car lines. 











THE [DEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT POR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 


PARTIES OF ALL KINDS. Che Distinctive Boston House 
HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY and one of the most attractive hotels in the world 


to those who demand the best. 
PROPRIETORS i YS ne an pe p Boston and vicin- 
t iid > N - y ” . y 
FRANK C. HALL, MANacer ity or e Story of New England” mailed on request 





H. P, Costetto, Manager. 
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4, 
Old Point ‘Comfort 


Plan Your Vacation Trip to Include a Stop-Over Here 


THis charming and unique coast resort is easily and quickly accessible by rail 
or sea, All roads grant stop-over privileges. Why not take advantage of them and enjoy a 
few days’ rest and recreation here 'midst the cool, invigorating, pine-laden breezes ? 
Here, without the annoyance of mosquitoes, flies or fogs, you can enjoy to the utmost your 
favorite pastime. Every condition is just right for 
BATHING FISHING RIDING DRIVING 
GOLFING TENNIS DANCING MOTORING 
Right on Hampton Roads, a naval rendezvous, and adjoining Fortress Monroe, a center of military activities, 
is the famous Hotel Chamberlin, with its altogether charming hospitality and its delicious Southern cooking. 
Magnificent in its appointments, [The Chamberlin is yet homelike and satisfying. Its Medicinal Baths are the 
most complete of any resort on the coast. A few days at [The Chamberlin will send you back hom: better 
iS equipped physically and mentally. You will be glad afterwards that you planned a trip to include Old Point. 
.—s SPECIAL SUMMER RATES—JUNE TO OCTOBER. 
~ For illustrated booklets apply to any tourist bureau or transportation office or address 
‘aa, Geo. F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. New York Office, 1122 Broadway. 
=. . 











VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 
Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th St. 


In the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict. Absolutely fireproof. 
A modern first-class hotel ; complete. 


in all its appointments, furnishings 
HOTEL Ss AVOY and decorations, entirely new through- 
out. Accommodations for 500 guests. 
Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 150 suites with baths. 
NEW YORK CITY Hot and cold water, and telephone 
Single Rooms $2, With Bath $3. in every room; cuisine unexcelled. 


Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. ; and upwards RATES: $1.50 AND UP 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 

within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and GEO. Ww. SWEENEY 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED Proprietor 
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PINE GROVE INN AND COTTAGES 


HUGUENOT, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 
East Spur Shawangunk Mts. $10—$12. 


Pure spring water. Gentiles only. 
FURNISHED COTTAG , $150 and $200 season, with maid 
service. TENTS. Booklet. N. ANDE 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT. 
Delightful during spring months. 

OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Let us send you our booklet. 





SANATARIUMS 





ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR ——". > ‘ 
ti of your case from your Physician is of grea 
gy Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in soeaeee. “ones Big 4 a 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to susta’ ° 
Bey forwarded on application to Resident Manager, 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 


DR. WADSWORTH’S SANITORIUM 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


One tour from New York City. New modern fireproof 
building, just completed, for the care and treatment of 
Nervous Invalids, cases of Gout, Rheumatism, etec.; pa- 
tients desiring Rest and Recuperation. All modern con- 
veniences, electric elevator, etc. 

Telephone 210, So. Norwalk. 


The Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


With an early diagnosis and prompt treatment praeft- 
cally all accessible cancerous growths are curable. 
When writing for information describe case in which 
you are interested. Address 

WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 

(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son), 
North Adams, Mass. 
Established thirty-five years. 











Twenty-two miles from New 
Wonomonock Inn York. Beautifully situated. 


Extensive view. Golf, Tennis, 
Caldwell, 7. F. 


Music. Illustrated Booklet on 
request. ALBERT A. LEROY, 

Mgr., also of The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 

THE SHOREHAM SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 

A family hotel notable for a 

quiet air of domesticity and homelike atmosphere. Open 

June ist to Oct. Ist. E, E, SPANGENBERG, Proprietor. 


Also Oak Court Hotel, Lakewood, N. J. Oct. 15th to 
May 15th. 


POCONO MANOR 


Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet above sea 
level. Steam heated, baths en suite, sun parlor, library; 
fine scenery, d and exhilarating atmosphere. a 
DeNncLer, Mgr., Pocono Manor P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM °°: 


b ment of 
Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 

~here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 











COTTAGE 
open all year 





treat- 























The best way to get a chance is to take one. Sure things are poor things. 
When you strike a certainty, you strike limitaitons. The making of 


— 
profit almost always means the taking of risk.—Herbert Kaufman. 





What is your judgment worth? 


Eighteen months ago I made a public offering of op- 
portunity—I called it a chance. 

The chance was to join myself and a few friends in 
the organization of a new company to sell a popular 


Right now we are operating one chain of established 
wholesale houses successfully. But we propose to 
double this chain. Incidentally, we anticipate a mil- 
lion dollar business this year. 

The buying economies this volume of business makes 
possible are wonderful. And you, yourself, have some 
idea of what the earnings of merged businesses are. 


Will you take a chance? 


If you are willing to take a chance—if you have 
sufficient faith in your own judgment to weigh the 
possibilities of a new enterprise—and act accordingly 


commodity. The readers were offered a limited few 
shares of stock at 50 cents on the dollar. 

No claims were made—nothing was promised—no blue 
sky was sold. 

There was a bare statement of the plans and possi 
bilities—a frank confession that here was no ‘“‘widows 
and orphans” investment—and an invitation to those 
who could reasonably afford it to take a “flyer.” 
Many did— 








Now the stock they bought at $s per share is held 
at $15—200% advance. 

It is paying one per cent. a month dividend—with 
an early prospect of more. 


—but that is another story. 


Here now, is Opportunity number two 


Once again I am taking the readers into my confi- 
dence. 


And this time the opportunity looks even better to me. 


This time it is the merger of a chain of wholesale 
houses. 


—here is your opportunity to play for big stakes with 
every indication that you will WIN BIG. 

But that, too, is another story. It is another case 
of judgment—and is strictly up to you. 
Only a limited amount of stock is offered. 
enables you to “buy in” on a “ground floor’ basis— 
that is, 50 cents on. the dollar. If you are interested, 
but afraid of being influenced against your better 
judgment, do not hesitate on that account. 

Outside of answering any questions—and a_ plain 
statement of facts—there will be no effort to sell you. 
No prompting, urging or persuading. 

I should like to send you the facts. 
TODAY. 


The offer 


Write me— 


OPPORTUNITY 


Care of THE INDEPENDENT 


NEW YORK 
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BRIARCLIFF - KITCHAWAN - OSSINING - CROTON REGION OF 


WESTCHESTER HILL COUNTRY 


33 Acres within boundaries of BRIARCLIFF MANOR, 
at a Special Bargain TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
DO YOU Small Farm Acreage ¥ii},0; a house? 
Large Farm Acreage *'\},°; Virgin Forest ? 


without 
want anything like —_ Hill Top Acreage with view of Hudson River ? 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES, DEPENDENT UPON LOCATION 


I have just such properties for sale. Detailed information by appointment. 


JOHN P. FAURE, 38 South Highland Avenue, Ossining, New York 














oO N & A K E G E oO R G E Among the Pines. Attractive house, 


“C k’’ said ~ 
Cottage to Rent for season, completely furnished. 10 raynoo pong hay Qe oe 
rooms, broad piazzas, 2 large fireplaces, running spring ; 


P , . Misses Fitz Iph, 
water in house. Abundance of ice; large grounds Address Lake George. ¢ Weckinnton aan. 5 ge - gaan pm. 
KITCHEL, 540 W. 143d St., New York City. - 


BEST SS ACRES Pine stream 014 teemhouse: 
es 
Lawrence Agency. - South Norwalk, Conn. 


FARM FOR SALE—Nelson, N. H., 


Near Keene and Dublin. 104 acres pasture, timber and 

tillage; well cultivated. Good houses. Never failing 

springs. Price, $3,000. 1,400 ft. elevation. Circular. 
JOHN W. SLAVIN, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


HE OUTLOOK Mamakating Park, Sulli- 

van Co., New York. Site 

one acre, near lake. Cottage contains four double, 

one single, one servants’ bedrooms, living-room, small din- 

ing, store rooms, kitchen, bath, observatory; porches three 

sides; playground. Seldom uncomfortably warm. Oppo- 

site inn; location Shawangunk Range, 91 miles from New 

York City. Pure air; aater. Cost $2,850, sell for $1,500. 
WILLIAM S. LYON, Wellesley, Mass. 














FOR SALE at Briarcliff Manor || NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


Westchester County, New York Farms, Residential Places, 

20 Furnished Houses, 

THE ELMS , From $300 to $3,500 
with one acre of land, within five | | F. E. GREEN, Real Estate, New Canaan, Conn. 
minutes walk of Station, containing 


14 rooms and 2 baths, all modern as a whole, or 
improvements, price $10,000. FOR SAL an interest in, 


For Particulars Inquire One of the best orchards in Albemarle Co., Va. 600 
bearing Albemarle Pippin trees, 2,000 Elberta Peaches 
BRIARCLIFFE REALTY co trees in their prime and fruit crops rromising. Also 
° younger apple orchard. The Albemarle Pippin was Queen 
12 East 48th Street New York City Vietoria’s favorite ap’ le and is the finest anple in the 
world. _A beautiful land, in the most healthful belt of 

the U. S. SAM’L B. WOODS. Charlottesville, Va. 
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FOR SALE IN ADIRONDACKS 


CATAMOUNT CAMP 


Bungalow with Annex and 75 Acres. Ideal conditions 
and location for hunter’s lodge, Summer home or Small 
Sanitarium. Garage and buildings all in perfect condi- 
tion. Located near State road. For full particulars call 
up or write F. A. TOLHURST, 106 Central Park West, N. Y.C 


Telephone Columbus 4387 








ok? TANKS o CEMENT 


HOLLOW ge 4 FROST PROOF 
STEEL i ichaccmawe oe 


enioah ON PR oe scanel oc 
9UR OWN KALAMAZOO MICH 
: CHEAPER THAN EVER 


ateo Wrote of Woven Wire Fence, 
yenens 3 Iron Picket Fences, 
rite for free atalog 





on * aie ttant., 
1120 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





IZARD Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 

is wonderfully effective—economical and con 
venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and Gane 


because it is nature’s best fertilizer 

in concentrated form—is unequalled 

for lawns—flowers—vegetables—trees (9g 

—fruits—meadow and grain land. } I 
00 per large barrel freight BM e nS 

paid east of Omaha—cash aniZ. (0) BRC) 

== with order. Ask for quan- J 

tity prices and interesting booklet. $ AB LE 

hr AST IRE 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 


40 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedsmen. 














A QUARTER CENTURY 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 

The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen's Foot~Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about thesize of yourshoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size 
smaller by shakingAllen’sFoot-Ease 
intothem. Just the thing foraching, 
, §=hot feet and for Breaking in New 
'~> Shoes. If you have tired. swollen, 
tender feet, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives 
instant relief. We have over 30,000 
, testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
use Allen’s everywhere, 25c. De not acceptany sub- 
Poot-Ease.” stitute. FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Mother Gray’s Sweet Powders, ji .i<crith sicxls 
Children. Sold by Drugyists everywhere. Trial package FREE. 


Address, ALLEN S$. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y 











YOU CAN SAVE MONEY AT THE 
Repositories 


On the Purchase of 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Of Every Description. 


Largest Assortment in New York 
All Brand New, Stylish, Up 
to Date, Received Direct from 
the 
Great Factories 


All Work Fully Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Harness for Every Purpose. 


ioe 


136-146 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 











gb ce Parcla 


——¥EWYORK 





1 make your home attractive, light it with 


“Miller” Lamps and Fixtures 
Electric, Gas or Oil 


“MILLER” QUALITY IS THE BEST 
“MILLER” DESIGNS ARE BEAUTIFUL 


We make all styles. Established 1844. 
If you are building or making changes 


COME AND SEE “MILLER” GOODS 


80 W. St. 
Edward Miller & Co., *°waryn.s 
(We move May 1 to 50 Park Place 
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The Object of this Advertisement 


You Get Absolutely Smooth 











is to Set You Thinking 





Next Year nearly every automobile manufac- 
turer will offer you the long stroke motor. The 
King offers it NOW. 

Next Year you will find center control a fea- 
ture of nearly every car. It was always a King 
feature. 

Next Year practically every car will have left 
side steer. It was on the King Car from the first. 
Ask our dealer in your city to give you a demonstration. 


Standard Equipment 
34x4 in. quick detachable tires, demountable rims and extra 
rim, tire irons, mohair top, top slip cover, Bosch magneto, 
dual system ignition, wind-shield, gas tank, gas lamps. oil 
lamps, horn, tools, self-starter. Wheel base, 115 inches. 


The King 
Patent Cantilever 
Easy Riding Sprin 








Riding in the King 36 


It’s the passenger who rides above the rear axle 
who gets the bumps. In the smooth riding King, 
there are no bumps. 

In passing over rough spots in the road, the 
shock instead of being transferred to the occupants 
of the car, is taken up by the lever action of the 
spring and thrown downward again. 


Prices, F, O. B. Detroit 


Touring Car, 5 passenger body, 
Torpedo Phaeton, 5 passengers, 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 1332 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, U.S.A. Resdster. 
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$65,000,000 NEW YORK CITY 
Per Cent. Gold Corporate Stock 


Payable March Ist, 1962 
Exempt from all Taxation, except for State Purposes 
Issued in Coupon or Registered Form 
Interchangable at will after Purchase 


To Be Sold Tuesday, May 7th, 1912 


AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 





At the Office of the Comptroller of the City of New York 


COUPON INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT OPTION OF HOLDER 


IN NEW YORK OR LONDON 
A LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR TRUST FUNDS 


Send bids in a sealed envelope are in another envelope addressed to the C< omptroller. A DEPOSIT OF TWO 
PER CENT, OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money or certified check upon 
a New York State Bank or Trust Company or any National Bank. 


For fuller information see “City Record,’ published at Nos. 96 and 98 Reade Street, New York, or consult any 
tank or Trust Corpany. Send for descriptive circular to 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, Comptroller, City of New York 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Mortgages 


John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for 


LIEN _— 
> 
BECAUSE Ne 
Mortgages 
are placed ‘only only ~ sy income bearing 
property, inspected by one of our stock-. 
holders. and advance Sneed to 50% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 


and YOUR INTEREST ts PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Waite for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE (0. 


Travel in this and Foreign 
Countries 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 


Sale Security 
Attractive Rate 


afi s Fort Worth, 
Efficient Service 


Texas 











United States Trust Company of New York 


CHARTERED 1853 
45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,877,034.29 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 24 Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board, 
FRANK LYMAN LYMAN J] GAGE 
JAMES STILLMAN PAYNE WHITNEY 
JOHN CLAFLIN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
EDWARD W. SHELDON OGDEN MILLS 
CHAUNCEY KEEP EGERTON rs WINTHROP 
GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
ALEXANDER E ORR 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
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ON MORTGAGES 





Ours are made in old and established com- 
munities. 

Security at least two anda half times 
amount of mortgage. 

Backed by 35 years in negotiating mortgages. 

Appraisals made by careful and experienced 
men. 

Made in form of Coupon Notes, principal 
and interest payable at this office. 

Dun or Bradstreet reports accompanies 
every mortgage. 

We especially recommend these 644 per 
cent mortgage to conservative invest- 
ors. Write for full information. 


Burr & Knapp 


923 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Telephone 1891 
rer 1892 








For Safe and Profitable 
Investment 


We Offer Securities of the National 
Light, Heat & Power Company 
and its Subsidiary Companies 


The organization, management and earn- 
ings of this Company entitle its securities 
to the favorable consideration of conserva- 
tive investors, 


Earnings for the past five years show 
total increase of approximately 50% and 
evidence not only the stability of the busi- 
ness but security of the Company’s obliga- 
tions and the growing value of its shares. 


Our list of offerings: affords opportunity 
for investment of $100. and upwards and 
income return compatible with present 
market conditions. 


Full information and special offerings 
on request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


Bankers 


30 Pine Street New York 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business April 18, 1912. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
vu. 8 
U. 8. 
Other bonds to secure postal savings 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, 
Other real estate equity owned .......... 
Due from national Ddanks (not 
agents) 
Due from State 
ers, *s and savings banks.. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clezring house 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents... 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie ‘ 1,5 2. 
Legel-tender notes 160, 750.0 
Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 


25,000. 

17,000. 

Total $9,906,254. 

Capital stock paid 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits. less expenses and = taxes 
paid 120,718.23 

National banknotes outstanding 453,100. 

Due to other national banks 1,576,914.0. 

Due to State and private banks and bankers. 258, 

Due to trust companies and savings banks... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 29,5 : 

Certified checks 141,073. 

Cashier's checks outstanding 5 

United States deposits 

Postal savings deposits 


$600,000 . 
400,000. 


best of my knowledge and belief. 
e. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
April, 1912. 
JOHN P. LAIRD, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. W. EARLE, 
GEO. A. GRAHAM, 
JOSE M. DLAZ, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, April 27th, 1912. 
A ‘dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee (under 
the provisions of the contract between the two companies), 
at this office on and after May 15, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 30th, 1912. 
KDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Capital - - - - 
Surplus Earnings - - 

M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 


This bank will receive direct from banks, manufacturers 
and mercantile firms, checks and time items drawn on 
Providence, and remit upon payment in New York ex 
change at a reasonable rate. 


REAL, ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for infermation to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 


Directors. 








$1,000,000.00 
902,114.16 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
“OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business April 18th, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 

Ioans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

. S. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

Bonds, securities, 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Cheeks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National Banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

Iawful money reserve in bank viz.: 

Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer ( 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 


4,389,000. 
1,932,690 . 


other than 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
paid 
Nationl banknotes outstanding 
State banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Reserved for taxes 


less expenses and taxes 


2,311,705. 
4,609. 
11,672,725. 
665,000. 


$34,880,796 .56 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I. H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
April, 1912, 

CHAS. E. MeCARTHY, Notary Public. 

Correct —Attest: 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, ) 
P. B. WORRALL, - Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VALKENBURGH | 





THOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY, 
51 Wall Street, New York City. 


The Board of Directors of this Company has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on its Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable May 15th, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 10th, 1912. 

Checks will be mailed by the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, 176 Broadway, New York City. 


CHARLES B. POND, Treasurer. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business April 18, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S deposits 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Due from national 
agents) 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. 373.72 
Advances on letters of credit aes - 
Checks and other cash items = 
Exchanges for Clearing House 626.540. 18 
Notes of other national banks -0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and- cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of cireulation) . 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 


1,000.00 
3,567,536. 60 
1,761,060.71 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


Letters of credit issued 

Due to other national banks 

Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demard certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Ronds borrowed 

Reserved for taxes 

Liabilities other than those above stated... 


Total $22,555.96 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier. 
before me this 25th day of 


J. N. TIMMERMANN. 
Notary Public No. 45, New York Co 


Subscribed and 
April, 1912. 


[Seal.] 


Correct—Attest: 


HOWARD 8. BORDEN, 
M. HARTLEY DODGE, Directors. 
W. K. VANDERBILT, Jr., 


sworn to 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers the 

highest returns consistent with conservative methods. 

First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we can re- 

commend after the most thorough personal investi- 

Please ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Cer- 
Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan: 





safety. 





NEW YORK REAL 


42 BROADWAY, 3 
CAPITAL 





THE FUNCTION OF MONEY 


Whether you accumulate surplus money from your business or have something left from your 
income, your funds should be so invested as to earn the highest rate of interest compatible with 


An excellent opportunity for income is offered in the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New 
York Real Estate Security Company, offered at par (100) and interest, in denominations $100, 
$500, $1000. Every known element of risk is eliminated in them. 


inc -producing real estate on Manhattan Island, New York City, which steadily enhances in value. 
Interest paid semi-annually, January and July. Bonds tax exempt in New York State. 


Write for Circular 49. 


ESTATE SECURITY 


STOCK, $3,950,000 


The security is high-class, 


Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business April 18th, 1912: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from national banks (not reserve 
agents) 

Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other national banks 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 


$86,626,582 .60 

47.410 .36 

3,325.000 .00 
75,000. 

859. 104.56 

2,565,000 .00 


4,262,362. 

5,595,176. 

381,027. 
11,416,619 .32 
400,000 .0u 


20,103,844. 
Legal-tender notes 1,164,000. 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 

of circulation) 


166,250. 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 


378,396. 


$137,365,773. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
—a profits, 


$5,000,000. 
10,000,000. 


8,036,008 . 

3,302,800. 

35,247,953 . 

17,803,517. 

14,397,693. 
3,86 


pai 

National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other national banks 

Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit . 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding . 


1 476. 726. 
Reserved for taxes 95.000 


apenieeaaaaias 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

I. M. H. EWER, Cashier of the above- anmed bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

M. H. EWER, Cashier. 


to before me this 24th day of 


WM. E. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, N. 


STUYVESANT FISH, ) 
R. H. WILLIAMS. - Directors, 
EDW') c HOYT.  § 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of New York. 
At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
today, Mr. Edwin G. Merrill was a pomeee a Director of 
the Bank, to fill a vacancy in the Board 


MAURICE H. ‘com, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn 
April, 1912. 


Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 





April 23d, 1912. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Coupons due May 1, 1912, feom Consolidated Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds and Refunding and Extension Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent. Bonds of thi8 Company will be paid 
on and after that date on presentation at the office of the 
Company, 25 Broad street, New York. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY 
Statement of condition April 18, 1912. 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 
U. 8S. bond 


Banking house 
Other real estate 
Due from banks 
Exchanges ° 
Cash and reserve 493,258. 
$2,565,106. 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 


$250,000. 
70,024. 
50,000. 
2,195,081 . 
2,505, 106.21 
OFFICERS: 
VINCENT LOESER, President. 
FREDERIC T. HUME, Vice-President. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier. 


H. V. E, TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

at New York, in the State of New Yo rk, at the close of 

business April 18, 1912 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 7 J 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation -00 


oy to secure U. S. deposits, 
to secure postal savings, 


$34,423,188 .86 
220.95 


00, 

U. S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from national banks 

agents) 


oT, 706. 3 


4,041,817.° 
Due from State and private banks and _ bank- x 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. 1,059,767 . 
Checks and other cash items 10,418.: 
Exchanges for Clearing House 6,077,610. 
Notes of other national banks 395,000 .¢ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,355.: 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 8,281,474. 
Legal-tender notes 1,457,000. 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 


Treasurer (5% 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit 
Accepted checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits, $150,000; 
savings deposits, $82,485.42 
Reserved for taxes 


3. 
‘ 027,263.26 
6,279, 973.87 


$65,282,736 .3 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, WALTER H. BENNETT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALTER H. BENNETT, Cashier. 


, Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of April, 
912. 


ROY MURCHIE 
Notary Public, Kings County, 4. 
[Seal.] Certificate filed in New York County, 49. 


Correct—Attest: 
INO. T. TERRY, 


BASIL W. ROWE, 
LEWIS S CLARKE. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, April 23, 1912. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, 
held today, a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 


15% on the capital steck was declared, payable May Ist 
proximo to stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 25, 1912 
WALTER H. 


Directors. 





BENNETT, Cashier. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS 


has Lost a Dollar 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
fo Investment on the Market To-day b 
During the Past 30 Years no Client 





UNIONVILLE, MO. 





National Life Insurance Co. 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Chartered 1848 Purely Mutual 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation 
for fair dealing and low cost but high grade service, 
issuing unsurpassed policy contracts and having the 
record of advancing dividend scales four times in the 
last four years, offers to the agent who knows and 
will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for the Company’s sixty-second 
annual report. 

Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 


Superintendent of Agencies. 





THE FIRST MUTUAL 
Chartered in America 1835 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Financial Statement 


Assets, December 31, 1911 $58,440,118.63 
Liabilities 53,858,811.65 





Surplus $4,581,306.98 
Sixty-eight years of honorable dealing with policy- 
holders has placed the New ENGLAND MuTUAL 
Lire INsurANCcE ComMPANy in the front rank of 
Life Insurance Companies of the country. 
ALFRED PD. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
. A. BARBEY, Sec’y 
WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Ass’t Sec’y 
J. G. WILDMAN, Ass’t Sec’y 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
E. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadway 
L, E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway 
C. H. STRAUSS, Gen. Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO: 
PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents 
ROCHESTER: 
HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents. 











eH, 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1911 - $82,269,171.58 
Liabilities - - += 74,873,381.28 
Unassigned Funds - 7,395,790.30 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


President 


ARNOLD A. RAND 


Vice-President 


WALTON L. CROCKER 


Secretary 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 





PROVIDE FOR YOUR FAMILY 


A great majority of men have families or 
other dependents who would be exposed to hard- 
thip and suffering by the loss of the bread winner. 
Prudence dictates that such men should Inse no 
time in applying for a life insurance contract 
guaranteeing the continuance of their income, in 
whole or in part, in the event of premature death 
By the payment of an annual premium of $279.64 
(reduced by dividends) a man 40 years of age can 
provide for the payment to his family a monthly 
income of $50, for a period of 20 years. For full 
particulars write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 














The Savings Bank versus 
LIFE INSURANCE 


A savings bank is a mighty good thing in its way, 
but it cannot take the place of life insurance. If you 
are 25 years old and should deposit regularly every year 
what it would cost you to insure your life for $1,000, 
it would be 30 years before your deposits increased by 
compound interest to an amount equal the insurance 
policy. Then, suppose you died in the meantime—in 
the first year. The savings bank would return your de- 
posit; the insurance company would pay the full face 
of the policy. From the bank your family can get 
only what you actuslly save—from the insurance eom- 
pany they will get what you intended to save. How 
numberless are the pretexts under which bank deposits 
are Withdrawn and spent, or loaned and lost? A _ pol- 
icy in the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is a certainty if only the premiums are paid, 
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The Continental Insurance Company 


Fire Companies Building 


80 Maiden Lane 


New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





A wise agent makes his strongest company 
That company is certain 
to be the Continental. 


his leader. 














THE 
Sovereign Fire Assurance 
Company 
OF CANADA 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 John Street, New York 


H. S. WILSON 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 




















NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1912. 





CD. RE as oct cccccnuc dens ensamen $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance.............. 7,212,863.55 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses........ 544,600.66 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.........00.- 150,000.00 
Reserve for Contingent Liabilities...... 300,000.00 
rf. 2. eae 2,630,276.06 

(ere pre er reer rr $11,837,740.27 


JAMES NICHOLS, President 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
G. H. TRYON, Secretary 
F. D. LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 
= - MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 
LANGDON, Asst. Secretary 
FRED . TAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. 








Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Payable in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


value Of ....ccesccccsccceees $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
——" Ss eae ee 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period.. 


7 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


eh eta aie kh weenie oid 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 

a eee 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

SD Whnegs- oe ecedcdcacesncece 7,405,660.00 


Interest paid on _ certificates 

GR, GP be ccccosccescoses 
On December 31, 1911, the assets 

of the company amounted to. 13,465,923 62 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A, A. Raven, President, 

CorNeLius Expert, Vice-President, 

WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

Cuartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Jomun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 


21,703,538.85 
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Youthful 
Beauty 


will be untouched by advancing years if 
the care of the skin is given daily attention. 
The skin is always gradually renewing itself, 
and, if you are careless of it, it just as gradually 
deteriorates in quality, color and fineness. By 
the daily use of 


ears’ Soap 


however, which cleanses, purifies and invigorates the skin- 
surface,the newskinisproduced undersuch perfectconditions, 
that instead of deteriorating, it 
becomes soft, velvety, and of a 
natural, beautiful pink and 
white. Pearsis acknowledged 
everywhere to be 


The 
Beauty Soap 
of the World 











All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 





